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SQUIRE HESILDENE'S SORROW. 



As the son. 
Ere it is risen, sometimes paints its image 
In the atmosphere, so often do the spirits 
Of great events stride on before the events. 
And in to-day ahready walks to-moirow.-^ 

CoLBSiDOE : From the German o/SchiUer. 
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PBOEMIAL. 



Sqttibe Hbsildene 4>f Neston-^on^the-W^dds - is my 
friend* He is an old man^ very old ; bnt to me his 
white hair and sad eyes, liis feebleness and his lk)Wed 
figure^ i^eak quite as much of increasing sorrow as 
increasing years. Unfortmiately he lives ahnost 
alone : his Uttle granddaughter ^' Denise/' k tiny 
dark-eyed child of four smnmers^ is all that is left 
to him now ; and although her childish prattle does 
much to amuse him during the day^ I feel pained 
when I think of the long winter evenings that he has 
to pass alone. The Bectory is close to the HaU^ just 
without the park-gates^ and I go across for an hour 
or two whenever my family will consent to what they 
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call a '^ broken evening;*' but this is not often, 
and my old friend is left to sit, as Sherrard the 
bntler says, '^a broodin' and a ponderin' over the 
past, till it isn't always easy to get him back to 
the present." Sherrard is a faithful servant, and 
he has lived at Neston Hall for many years. He 
can remember the Sqmire's wife, the Lady Margaret 
Hesildene, a proud beautiful woman, who died within 
two days of the birth of the much-desired heir : he 
riemembers the Squire's sorrow, and his dislike of 
the thoughtful dark-eyed little lad whose coming 
into the world had caused him such bitter grief; 
and he knows all that has happened since. Sherrard 
does not profess much sympathy, but then he is a 
Yorkshireman bom; and there is no saying how 
the under-current sets. 

Within the last few years fresh sorrows have 
£allen upon Squire Hesildene : sorrows so keen and 
dark and bewildering that he does not seem able to 
shake off the remembrance of them even for an 
hour. He does not talk of them, he rarely alludes 
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to fhem; but it is next to impossible to interest 
bim in other things^ or to induce him to enter into 
conversation of any kind. Sometimes when I go 
over I read to him or tiell him of anything that has 
happened in the parish, but I hardly ever feel that 
I have been snccessM in gaining his undivided 
attention. 

About two months ago an idea occurred to me — 
not an original one; it was suggested by reading 
that Burton had written his Anatomy of MelaU'^ 
choly to cure himself of that disease. A train of 
thought followed. My friend's sufferings were 
mental, his life lonely, his time unoccupied ; if he 
could be induced to spend a few of the long evening 
hours in patting Ms sorrow into words, or at any 
rate, writing of something connected with it, would 
not the exercise of the faculties of the brain tend 
to give relief to the overstrained heart ? I believed 
it would; I believed that even the mere mechanical 
using of pen and paper would do something to blunt 
the keen edge of his grief. 



PSaEMUZ. 

I hiad much trouble in persuading my friend to 

comply with my Tdshy imd his promise to make an 

effort of some kind for the. sake of satisfying me^ was 
given with reluctance. But he kept his promise^ 

and I had reason to be satisfied with the success of 

my scheme. I hope my satisfaction will be shared 

by the reader. 



» • ' 
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CHAPTER L 
LIGHTS AND SHADOWS. 

It is nearly nine years since Augusta Trenholm 
refused the hand of my son^ Paul Hesildene. He 
bore the refnsal badly: he grew moody and Ao* 
pressed^ and gave up his design of entering the 
Church. 

I did not approve of the change in his plans. 
During the time that he had spent at college I had 
lost much money by speculation ; I was no longer 
a wealthy man : 9xA 1 had intended to present to 
him the living of Great Harrowby as part compen** 
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sation for the heritage of which I had unintentionally 
defrauded him. 

Paul knew of my wish. I had kept nothing 
from him, and it grieved me that he should thus 
take it out of my power to place him at once in a 
position of independence. 

For two years more my son lived quietly at 
home. He was not idly disposed, I rarely remember 
seeing him unemployed, but, as far as I could judge, 
his employments were aimless and discursive. He 
spent much time alone in a small room at the top 
of the house, from whence I heard occasionally the 
sound of some musical instrument. I also learnt 
that he was studying the art of painting. 

It annoyed me that he should give his attention 
toc^ those frivolous pursuits. And yet I knew not 
i;vhy it should have done, for I was aware that he 
was not of a frivolous nature. 



Paul Hesildene, my son, I understood you 
better than you knew. I saw that your soul was 
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^ely-fibredy but I knew that the fibres were strong, 
Yonr nature was high and your aspirations higher^ 
and yon lived in an atmosphere that was clearer 
and pnrer than tbe common air that sufficed for me. 
Yoa did not live a shallow life: taking the event 
as it came, waiting for the next without hope or 
fear : nothing was small or insignificant to yon* 
Life was ever an earnest thing in your eyes. Even 
firom your boyhood you were saddened by the diffi- 
culty of living up to your own high standard. 

And yet, although I understood and appreciated 
you thus far, I fidled to enlist your sympathy, to 
win your confidence. 

I have never blamed jou for this, Paul : I knew 
that the fault was mine. 

From your youth upward I had, consciously, 
cherished an aversion for you. For a long time 
even the remembrance of your existence was a grief 
to me. 

As you grew older I awoke to a knowledge of the 
injustice of my feelings. I todeavoured to shake 
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tliem off; but they 'were strcmg, &nd| to some extent, 
I eadeaToared in vain. 

I have said that I felt "aTersion" for you; — 
tins is not the right word — it iras dread — dread 
of the pain you caused me. I could not meet your 
eyes^ or hear your Toice> or note the slightest change 
of expression on your fisuse without a thrill of pain. 
You seemed to disturb the grave where I had buried 
my dead. 

For this reason alone was it that I shunned 
you — that I felt your presence as a weight on 
my soul. 

For my wilful error, for my blindness of heart, 
I pray to be forgiven . • • ' Since the day that 
I saw you last, I have craved for the sound of your 
voice and the echo of your footsteps with a craving 
that nothing earthly can satisfy. 

It was not a happy life that we lived together 
during those two years after my son decided not 
to take holy orders. We rarely met, except at break* 
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fast and dinner ;. and. onr oonTersadioh was confined 
1)0 topics on which, he could not always even feign 
interest. 

I was not surprised, or sorrji when he announced 
tome his wish to traveL 

I inquired of him whether he had any decided 
pbjeet in view? 

He replied that he had. He desired to become 
an artist: to further this desire he wished to visit 
continental galleries — to study ancient masters for 
a year or two. 

It would not have stung me more had he said 
that he desired to become a linen-draper. But I 
did not oppose him. ^ The prospect of being relieved 
from the burden of his presence was welcome. 

Paul went abroad, and, to my surprise, I missed 
him. I could not understand my sensations at first. 
I did not know why the room looked cold and bare 
when I. came down in the morning, or why I stood 
on the teirace listening for sounds of music, or how 
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it was that I began to dread the hour of dinner and 
the long eyenings, I felt humiliated when I detected 
myself in the indulgence of feelings like these ; and 
I cherished the thought that they were rootless ; and 
I persuaded myself that I was glad when they seemed 
to wither away. 

My son visited Paris, Milan, Florence, Bome, 
Venice, Munich, and Dresden. 

His letters to me were regular and interesting. 

Two years sped away quickly ; and then came a 
letter desiring my consent to his marriage. His 
intended wife was a Frenchwoman, he said, young 
and friendless, but of good birth ; Claire Foudrinier, 
her name. 

I wrote to tell him that I saw no reason for dis- 
approving of his intention. 

Another letter came: I had expected it. He 
desired something more than my consent. 

By means of retrenchment, strict economy, and 
the unparalleled success of some investments, my 
circumstances had improved during my son's 
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absence ; and I was able to make arrangements 
with which he was perfectly satisfied. I also o£fered 
to him and to his fatore wife a permanent home at 
Neston Hall. 

.This offer was accepted; and a few weeks later 
I welcomed a son and a daughter. 

I speak truly when I say that I welcomed them. 

They came in the evening — ^rather later than they 
had expected^ and they went upstairs at once to dress 
for dinner. I had hardly seen the dark-haired| 
bright-eyed little lady who had been presented to 
me by my son as his wife; but as I sat alone I 
felt glad to think that Paul was in the house once 
more ; that perhaps he would never go so far away 
again. 

Before dinner was over I had ceased to wonder 
that my son should have forgotten his love for 
Augusta Trenholm. Claire Hesildene, my daughter, 
waS| with one exception, the most fascinating, the 
most loving and loveable woman I ever saw. 

She was small in figure, exceedingly small. Her 
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complexion was of a clear dive : her eyes dark and 
tender, her hair soft and brown^ and it rippled over 
her head and down her shooMers in rings and cnrls 
innumerable. 

She was very beantiftil : bat her beauty was of 
slight value when compared with the perfect charm 
of her manner, her evident affection for Paul, and 
her defarence to me. 

She spoke good Englishi and rarely used a 
French word or phrase : when she did so, it 
appeared to be inadvertently, and she would 
apologize and correct herself if she could find an 
English word to suit her purpose. 

Her presence in the house seemed to shed a 
light and a warmth which I know not how to de- 
scribe: it was like a subtle aroma which stole into 
every part and every hour of our daily life. When 
happiness like this comes late, or after long seasons 
of coldness and darkness, it comes with a power 
that is almost life-giving. 

When she was by I had no need to struggle 
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against my old feelings for Paul ; ihey Taoished 
as if by some charm of magic ; but I found that I 
still seemed to shrink from being alone mth him. 

Paul's happiness was intense. I had never 
thought that he possessed such power of being 
happy. 

In days gone by, a keen bright spirit had flashed 
out from behind his calm manner at intervals. I 
saw now that it had only needed the stimulant of 
sympathy to secure for these transient gleama ^a 
permt^ent existence. 

All that was best and brightest in my son came 
forth during these days of which I write. His 
happiness radiated from every side of his character. 
So pleasant^ so genial he was, that men wondered 
at the visible change. 

It was in January that my son and his wife 
came to Neston Hall. The Christmas festivities 
were over : but ours is a social neighbourhood, 
and invitations were numerous for some time. 

Life on the Wolds of Yorkshire was new to 
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my daughter Claire, and in her secret heart I do 
not think that she enjoyed it much at first. But 
this is only suspicion, for she was ever bright and 
cheerfiil, and her manner to her husband's friends 
was so happy as to win them to be her own friends 
at once* 

It would be difiScult to say whether she was 
most charming at home or abroad. 

At home she was by turns tender and winning 
and womanly, impulsive, outspoken, at times perhaps 
slightly satirical. Then she would be all humility 
and confess her little sins with the simplicity of a 
child. 

o In society, she was all life and wit. People 
seemed to find something irresistibly fiiscinating 
in her animation, her strong and peculiar indi- 
viduality, and her conversational powers. 

The winter passed away. With the first warm 
days of spring, our neighbours. Sir John and Lady 
Trenholm, returned from Bome. Their niece, 
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Angnsta^ came with them : their son Guy followed 
a few days later. 

Trenholm Park lies jnst on the other side of 
the Wold. The house is within twenty minates' 
walk of Neston Hall. 

For ifiany years the friendship' between Tren- 
holm and myself had been intimate and unbroken. 
The refusal of my son by his niece had cast no shadow 
between us. It was forgotten now^ not only by our- 
selves but by our families. They met frequently^ and 
were soon on cordial terms with each other. 

That was a pleasant summer. Parties for riding 
or driving, for walking or boating, were planned 
almost every day. Our other neighbours — ^the Hector 
and his £Emiily, the Beechcrofts of Moor Lees, and 
the Selwyns of Harrowby — all contributed to our 
enjoyment. 

Of course we saw more of the Trenholms than 

of other families. They were older friends, they 

lived nearer, and Guy 'seemed never so well content 

as when he was in the company of Paul. I did 

VOL. n. 23 
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not wonder at this ; bat I felt considerable surprise 
when I saw that Augusta Trenholm was beginning 
ta profess strong liking for the society of my 
daughter Claire. 

I had never been able thoroughly to appr^iate 
Augusta Trenholm. 

<Zq appearance, she waa what people: termed a 
mag^cent womau. Her figure was full and 
classically moulded^ her fistce was handsome, but 
^nsuous, her complexion brilliant, her features 
striking, and expressive ^f vanity and ambition, of 
selfishness and insincerity. 
:. But her vbeanty was such, her talents, so great, 
and her womaurof^the-world manner, so perfect, that 
it inas. not easy to perceive any sign of moral defect. 
• I do i][ot think Claire's insight into character was 
generally keen, but she seemed to feel instinctively 
t]Ml.: Augusta Irenholm'a professions of friendship 
were not to.be taken to the heart. , Claire received 
them on the surface. 

I know not whether Augusta perceived that she 
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lEa&r ; not .: perfiBotly; Buccessfiil. JEIyerything went on 
smooihfy and pleasantly. 

The Bummer ' passed away, antnmn set in; and 
as usual, Lady Trenholm's health began to £ail. 
AgauL. they went abroad* . Not without regret did 
Sit-: John, and 'j Guy Trenholm leave foxes and 
pheasants J. isoveia and nxoors, to the enjoyment of 
more fortunate neighbours. 

It wa&.aboist this time, I remember, that Mr. 
Bnxdse Xftmeison came down from London for a few 
days' '. shooting.. ..iMr* Cameron was an artist of some 
note^.a.nd my son's most. intimate friend. He did 
not stayiong, but he was 4>ne of those large-spuled, 
^trongtuatured. men, who leave indelible impressions 
in the:iQemory«. Other visitors followed, but none 
whom LremembeiLto this day with so much pleasure. 
,', At Christmas-time, when the trees were bare, 
the ; snow on .iJie ground, and the lake sheeted with 
ice, my little granddaughter, Denise, came into the 
world* Never since my own coming of age had 
itheie been such unshaded rejoicing at Neston^ Hall. 
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The months that followed were months of great 
happiness: such peaceful fireside happiness it was 
that it need not be described* 



Again^ at the return of springs the Trenholms 
came home. The old intimacy, the frequent inter- 
course, the pleasant sociality, were renewed as readily 
as before. 

A change of some kind had come over Augusta 
Trenholm. She was, if anything, more beautiful 
than ever : she moved with the same stately grace, 
she conversed with as much brilliancy : in whatever 
society she might happen to be, she possessed the 
same ruling power and wou the same admiration; 
and yet there was an expression of discontent or 
disappointment visible on her face at times.. 

She came to Neston more frequently than before. 
As the summer days lengthened I began to fear that 
her presence was not desirable. 

I know not how or when it was that I became 
sensible that some incongruous element had been 
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introdnced into our pleasant home atmosphere ; but 
from the first the idea of the change was inseparably 
connected with Miss Trenholm. 

More than once I had heard her speak patron- 
isingly of Clafre to Paul. Words of praise in tones 
of pity are wonderful arrows when skilfully aimed. 

Very skilful in these matters was Miss Tren- 
holm ; yet, in this case, her arrows fell wide of the 
mark. Paul smiled. He only half understood 
Augusta Trenholm. At that time the understand- 
ing between himself and his wife was perfect. 

^ Miss Trenholm grew less cautious. So obvious 
jvere her attempts to exercise something of her old 
fascinating power oyer my son^ and so undisguised 
was her contempt for our motherly little Claire^ 
that I began to fear — ^not for my son, but for my 
daughter. 

But I began to hope that I had slight cause for 
fear. Claire seemed to understand exactly how 
matters stood, and her manner to Paul became 
sweeter than ever. 
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I was blind in this. The very fact that she was 
making efifort of any kind should have disclosed to 
me that she was not so sure of her power over hep 
husband as she ought to have been* 

The days passed on. They were not hapj^ 
days ; — clouds darkened the sunshine, mist and rain 
followed. 

So true-hearted was my son^ so sure of himself^ 
that it was not unti) the summer was verging into 
autumn that he began even to suspect the cause of 
his wife's unhappiness. The suspicion alone was 
pain to him : its -confirmation destroyed his peace 
of mind for many days. 

After this he was more guarded. His manner 
to Miss Trenholm was marked by much reserve^ 
and, for some time, there was a shadow-^a degree 
of coldness between himself and his wife. 

Claire began to perceive tiiat she had been wrong, 
and she sought Paul's presence more frequently 
than she had ever done before,— ^haunting him with 
wistful half-sad eyes^ and anticipating his wishes 
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in a qtiiet tender way that was touching to see. It 
was not in him to resist the silent pleading of one 
who was dearer to him than his own life. Becon- 
ciliation followed. It would be difficult to say 
whether Claire's humility or Paul's generosity was 
greatest. 

Again there was warmth and sunshine^ love and 
happiness^ at Neston Hall. 
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CHAPTER n. 



A DAY OF TROUBLE. 



The ground was strewn with autumn leaves^ but the 
days were still warm and sunny. 

One morning I sat on the terrace by the library* 
window; Sherrard had brought The Times, Claire 
and Mrs. Mackelthwaite, the nurse^ were playing 
with little Denise on the lawn below, Paul had 
ridden over to Blackwall Corner to see a pony that 
was being broken for his wife. 

Presently Mrs. Mackelthwaite brought Denise up 
to be kissed. It was baby's bed-time, she said, — 
baby always slept for two hours in the middle of 
the day. Claire went into the drawing-room for her 
work, and then came and sat by me on the terrace. 
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She had not been sitting long when we saw Guy 
Trenhokn coming up the ayenue at a rapid pace. 
He was at all times an abrupt-mannered youth, but 
I saw at once that there was something more than 
usually rough and strange in his bearing this 
morning. Striding across the lawn, darting a glance 
of wrath or scorn, or both, towards me, he handed 
to. Claire a note or letter. 

"There, Mrs. Hesildene," he said; "I think it 
is only right that you should haye the pleasure of 
reading that." 

. Claire took it in her hand; as she did so, she 
looked up at the young man's flashing eyes, and 
heated angry face with a look of surprise and rebuke ; 
then she opened the note, and read it slowly. I 
should say she must haye read it more than once. 

When she had done so she folded it mechamcally, 
and handed it to me. 

Neyer shall I forget the expression that was on 
my daughter's face as she rose up from her chair 
and turned away from the terrace. It spoke of an 
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agony of pain beyond all power to describe in 
words. Her features were white and drawn, her 
lips bine and qniTering, her nostrils dilated, and her 
brown eyes distended and staring in a blank nnseeing 
way into the &r distance. She uttered no word as 
she went down the path through the trees. 

When she had gone I read the note. These were 
the words it contained : — 



*' Augusta, 

'^ Will yon meet me in the old place this 
evening at half-past eight ? Do not refdse me this, 
I beg of yon ; — I haye a request to make which t 
wish to make personally. Have no. fear that I shall 
allude to the subject of last evening, — ^no word of 
my unchanging love for you shall ever pass my lips 
again. 

" Ever yours, 

'' Paul Hesildbke. 
" August 28rd." 



€< 
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Then followed the date of the current year in 
figures. 

August 23rd — ^that was yesterday,'* I said,- re- 
folding the note. 

" Yes, it was yesterday," Guy Trenholm replied^ 
with a taunting smile. 

I remembered that on the previous evening my 
son had gone out after dinner, saying that he would 
smoke a cigar in the shrubbery. It was not an 
unusual occurrence. Claire was in the habit of 
going up to the nursery for half-an-hour, I was in 
the habit of falling asleep, and Paul, generally 
speaking, found companionship in books. Now and 
then, however, he went out of doors^ and remained 
till he heard the sound of Claire's pianoforte. 

Again I read the note. The handwriting was 
Paul's, without doubt : so was the diction ; and yet 
I was strangely conscious of feelings of disbelief — of 
unshaken, trust in i^e honour. of my son. 

'' How did this fall into your hands ? " I inquired 
of the young man before me. 
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*^ Ask the lady who promised six months ago to 
be my wife where she left it. My wife ! no, nev^r. 
• • • No, no, my fair cousin ! you're not the 
future Lady Trenholm yet. Good morning. Squire. 
Give my respects to your son, and tell him I'll be 
even with him yet, before I'm ten days older." 

Guy Trenholm went away, and, as I turned to 
go indoors, I saw that Claire was walking up and 
down under the trees by the side of the lake. I 
did not go to her: I remembered that Paul would 
not be long, and I thought she might prefer being 
alone until his return. 

Perhaps I had been sitting in the library an 
hour when Claire came in. She was pale and 
calm, and I saw that she had changed her dress. 

" Did Paul say whether he should return by 
Harrowby," she inquired, "or do you think he will 
go round by the Swynnerstone Boad ? " 

'^He did not say, Claire; but I should think 
he will come by Harrowby. Are you going to meet 
him?" 
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'' I thought it probable that I might meet him. 
I am going out for a driTe/' 

" Are you ? Would it not be better to wait till 
after luncheon ? Paul will be coming soon, and you 
may miss him. I cannot be sure which way he will 
return." 

** I should like to go now, father ; it will do me 
good ; I have a headache." 

As Claire spoke I noticed that her lips quivered, 
and that her eyes were unnaturally bright. She 
kissed me, and went away. 

Half-past one was the hour for luncheon. The 
clock struck the half-hour, but neither my son nor 
my daughter had returned. 

I went upstairs, thinking to pass a few minutes 
in the nursery with my little granddaughter. I 
found the nursery empty, the windows open, aiid a 
look of confusion in the room. 

Sherrard was in the hall when I came down. I 
asked him if he knew where Mrs. Mackelthwaite and 
the child were ? He replied that Mrs. Hesildene had 
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gone ont for a drive, and had taken nurse and baby 
with her. 

. As the clock stmck two, Brownson returned with 
the empty carriage. He had driven Mrs. Hesildene 
to .the station, he said, and he had a note in his 
pocket for me. The note consisted of a few words, 
roo^y scrawl^d.in pencil on the back of an old 
envelope ; the handwriting was Claire's. She 
thanked me for my kindness to her, and bade me 
assure my son that all search for her would be nselessw 

The note was still in my hand; — I had hardly 
comprehended the fall, purport of it when Paul 
came in. He. x^ame into the room in a bright 
cheery way— rather more noisily than was usual 
wUh him— and appeared surprised to see that the 
luncheon on the table was ontoached. 

" Surely you haven't waited for me ? " he said ;— 
" and Where's Claire ? . • . There's nothing 
wrong, father, is there?" 

'^Sit down, Paul, and collect yourself, and 
prepare to hear of a good deal that is wrong." 
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/f Don't keep meiin mtspense/' he. said^ tnrningp 
pale.: ^\ Tell me ati once if anything has happened 
to Glaire or the child." . 

I 

'^ They are hoth as well as they, were when yon 
loft .them this moniing,. !> belicYe. I will he as brief 
as I oan about other; things. ... .^ , ,-. Tell me first 
if that ia your handwriting! ? ;■; I. said,. .giving i him- 
tins note that Guy . Trenholm had brought. 

Paul read it, and handed it back to me. with a^ 
lo6tk of suc)3» ;Qiia^ed WHxm and.calmness.and sorrow, 
tiiat I. cannot forget it yet. 

''Yes, father," he said, the writing is, mine,^ 
\irith the. exception, of ..the.>date.. . I wro^. that, note 

six years ago. It was the last." 

, I examined . it again. I . put. on . my, spectacles, 
and atepped out through the open window on to 
the .terrace^, and I saw that, while the ink with 
which the note had been written was slightly 
brown and faded, the. date at. ihe bottom was of a 
blue-black shade. Only three letters were in this 
fresher tint— the *f Aug." Yery skilfully had they 
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been copied from the first three letters of Miss 
Trenholm's name at the top. I also saw that the 
figures were unlike my son's. There was a feminine 
look about them. 

It was not surprising that these minutisa had 
not been perceiyed before. Claire's perceptions 
had been clouded by prejudice^ Guy Trenholm's 
sight blinded by rage^ mine was dimmed with 
increasing years. 

" You have something more to tell me, father ? '* 
Paul said, when I re-entered the room. ^' Has Claire 
seen this ? " 

I told him that she had. I told him all. • . • 
Then I showed him the few words that she had 
written to me from the station at Market-Studley. 

Paul left the room. A few minutes later I saw 
him galloping down the ayenue. He rode a fresh 
horse I observed. 

Later in the afternoon Lady Trenholm and 
Augusta came over. 

I received them in the library. Lady Trenholm 
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looked white and nnnerved. Angnsta seemed per- 
plexed^ annoyed, and ill at ease, but there was no 
consciousness of gnilt on her fiEtce. She met my 
eye with a steady gaze thronghont the interview. 

When the nsaal greetings were over, there was 
silence. I felt that they had come on some special 
errand— some errand connected with the previous 
eyents of that terrible day ; but it was not for me 
to open the subject, I thought. Lady Trenholm 
attempted to do so; but she was a weak woman, 
. her courage failed ; she said a few words, hesitated, 
trembled, and was silent. 

Augusta rose from her chair and sat down on 
one nearer to me. 

'^My cousin Guy was here this morning, was 
he not?" she said, in a clear calm, voice. 

"He was. Miss Trenholm." 

*^ He brought a note, I think, which he said he 

had found in the park — a note written and signed 

by your son^ and addressed to me." 

''He did." 
VOL. n. 24 
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^^ That note was written nearly six years i^. 
It was not dated* The date has been added 
recently." 

^' I am aware of this. I suppose your cousin 
Guy is not?" 

^' He knows it now. He did not when he was 
here this morning." 

. ^^ Did you know beforehand that he intended 
to come here?" 

ff No; I wish I had. He came to me in such 
^passion of jrage and jealousy that I did not think 
proper to explain anything to him then. Soon after- 
wards he left the house, and I did. not know where 
he had been till within the last hour." 

..'^Nearly six years ago, it appears that the note 
was written. . Has it been in your possession during 
that time?" 

"Of that I know nothing. I am not, unfor- 
tunately, carefiil in such matters : I neyer know.what 
becomes of my. letters and papers. Had any ouq 
asked me about this before to-day, I should haye 
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said that I had destroyed it at the time. I never 

remember seeing it since." 

"This is the work of an enemy," I said. 

*^ That is my opinion," Lady Trenhohn interposed 
in a thin voice. " I am sure it is the work of an 
enemy. And yet, who con it he ? and what couU 
ha any. one's motive for such an act as this ? " 

. " J understood from your son this morning that 
an engagement exists between .him and your niece. 
Lady Trenhohn ? " 

" Yes, they are engaged " 

y ITere, engaged^" interrupted Miss Trenhohn. 
. "Oh! don't say that, Mgnsta; pUcm don't, 
my dear ; you will break 0uy's heart, and mine, too, 
if you do. It is my opinion, that this would never 
hay^ J:i<q^pened if you hadn't insisted ^pon keeping 
the engagement secret so long. And why you should 
have done so,.I don't know. I am sure you can't have 
had any real reasQU for being so obstinate about it." 

"iBnt, my dear aunt, what hos that to do with 
the matter in hand ? " 
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It may have mnch to do with it, Angnsta — 
more than yon or I can tell at present." 

Annt ! you know something ? " Miss Trenholm 
said, tnrmng round sharply. 

" / ? — my dear child ! Indeed I don't ; I know 
nothing. How should I? I should neyer have 
heard a syllable about it but for you and 6uy. And 
what your undo will say about it when he comes 
home, I don't know. He does so hate things of 
this kind." 

Lady Trenholm began to shed tears, and then 
they rose to go. Miss Trenholm said she was sorry 
they had not found my son and daughter at home. 
Could I say how long they would be ? she asked. Now 
that Guy was convinced that he had been duped by 
a trick, he was anxious to apologize to Mr. and Mrs. 
Hesildene. 

I answered that it would be better for him to 
defer his apologies until the following day. 

Soon after they had gone, my son returned. He 
had learnt at the station that his wife had taken two 
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second-class tickets for London. She was accom* 
panied by the nurse and child. 

" Yon telegraphed, of course ? " I asked. 

^^ Yes ; but it was too late to stop them at York. 
The train had just left. I sent another message to 
London, but I suppose the chances that it will ever 
reach her are yery small." 

^^ What could be her motive for traTclling second* 
class ? " 

*^ Economy, I am afraid, fiEither. She has taken 
no money with her — nothing beyond the few pounds 
she had in her dressing-case." 

*^ You have made your inquiries at the station as 
carefully as possible, Paul ? " 

"I have, father; will you give a word to the 
servants here? I must go now. I have no time 
to lose." 

" Are you going to London ? " 
Yes. There is a train from Market-Studley at 
6.80. I shall be just in time to catch the express 
At York." 



it 
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'' Claire has no friends in London, has she ? *' 
'^ Not one that I know of, except Brooke Cameron : 

she would not go to them now, if she had. If Cameron 

is at home I shall go to him." 

** Do, Paul : you will receiye hoth help and 

comfort." 



( 39 ) 



CHAPTER nr. 



THE DAWN OF HOPE, 



It was on the 24ih of Angnst that my son and 
daughter went away. 

On the morning of the SSth, Sir John and Gny 
Trenholm came oTer. They had heard nothing-r-I 
told them all. Sir John tried to offer sympathy, 
Gny tried to apologize ; bat they spoke as if the 
words froze on their lips. 

On the 27th I received a letter from my son — 
a manly, self-restrained letter, but evidently written 
from a full heart. The telegraphic message which 
he had sent from Market -Studley had not been 
delivered ; no lady answering to the name or descrip- 
tion of his wife having arrived by the train he had 
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specified. And he had not been able to obtain any 
dne to her whereabonts. He stated, fdrther, that 
he was staying with Mr. Brooke Cameron ; and that 
they were making every effort that conld be made. 

Till the end of September my son continned his 
search in London. 

Daring that time I saw no one bat the Boy. 
William Stanbrook, rector of this parish. He in- 
formed me that the neighboors all roond were fdU 
of sympathy ; bat that the trath was not known to 

■ 

any bat himself and the family at Trenholm Park. 
It was generally supposed that there had been some 
qaarrel between my son and his wife. 

On the first day of October Sir John and Lady 
Trenholm, Gay, and Aagnsta left England for the 
shores of the Mediterranean Sea. On the day 
following my son returned to Neston-on-the- Wolds. 

Less than six weeks he had been away. I have 
known men over whom six years of labour and 
sorrow have passed with less of physical effect. 

And yet I know not what of hope, or of courage 
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upheld his spirit. Something there was within that 
gaTe him a strength and a dignity beyond anything 
that had been his before. Besignation it might be ; 
if sOy it was that virtue in its highest degree^ and 
not the sickening, depressing, transient feeling that 
men so often mistake for resignation. ** I can bear 
my trouble/' a man will say, ''for I know that it 
is God's hand that lies so hea^y upon my soul ; '' 
and yet he goes on his way with the sullen, dogged 
air of a prisoner going to gaol, with the hand of the 
policeman on his shoulder. Questionable is the 
submission in such cases as these. 

It was not thus that my son accepted the inevitable. 
Before he had been in the house many hours I saw 
that, great as the weight of his grief was, he was 
equal to the burden ; that he was living out of the 
depths of an unshrinking soul ; that the accumulated 
force and energy of years of true living was at hand 
to obey his will. 

On the day after his arrival we discussed the 
plans for his future efforts. He thought it was 
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possible that his wife might have gone back to 
France. He felt no conviction that she had done 
so; he knew that she had no friends — theroi or 
otherwhere — to whom she would turn in such an 
hour as that wherein she had fled from her home ; 
but he thought it probable that she would imagine 
herself better able to elude search in her own country 
than amongst strangers. 

Before the end of another month I was onoe 
more alone at Neston Hall; my son was again a 
stranger in a strange land. 

In the drawers of the table on which I now write 
are the numerous letters written to me by my son 
during that twelTemonth's wandering to and fr6 
on the Continent. These letters contain evidence 
that he spared nothing. Time, strength, money — 
all were valueless, except in so iSsur as they enabled 
him to continue his soul-weaiying search. At first 
he wrote as if he possessed unlimited hope and 
energy ; determination marked the veiy turn of his 
sentences. Then it seemed as if he were restraining 
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the natural forc6 of his will ; he wrote oahxdy, <and 
with more of faith than of hope. E^'i^ still 
pursuing his pnrpose, he said^ as steadfastljr aH ever ; 
'^ nnhasting^ yet nnresting^^ from the dawn till far 
beyond the clbse of every day. In cathedrals and 
churches; in cities^ and townSi and villages; in 
cottage homesteads ; in sea-side lodgings ; in places 
likely and unlikely : no probable idea entered his 
mind that was not worked out to the utmost. More 
than once his heart was made to thrill with false 
hopes. People of whom he made inquiries answered 
vaguely^ indecisively — awaking hope one moment 
only to crush it the next ; and leaving him^ finally, 
in a state of doubt and uncertainty that must have 
been unspeakably painful. Others, less cautious, 
and it might be more sympathizing, and seeing some- 
thing, probably, of his sorrow and .his earnestness, 
spoke more decisively than they could have had 
grounds for doing, causing him oft to travel hun- 
dreds of miles to find only fresh disaj^pointment. 
Then, too, he was occasionally self-deceived. * A &ce, 
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a figure flitting past him in the street, or seen for 
one instant in a crowd, or at a window, would keep 
him hoTering near the place for days or weeks. 
Then, perhaps, he would find at last that he had 
been mistaken, or the momentary vision would fade 
away until it was a thing too unreal for actual 
search. 

A year passed away thus ; and again the autumn 
leaves were red and brown and golden-green. 

About this time Guy Trenholm was married to 
his cousin Augusta. The marriage took place in 
London, where Sir John and Lady Trenholm were 
residing in order that Lady Trenholm might have 
the advice of the best physicians. I was told that 
her health was f&iling rapidly. 

Li the early part of September my son wrote to 
me from Bouen. He stated that a few days pre- 
viously he had crossed the river in a boat, and, just 
as he was approaching the opposite bank, a figure 
— so like Claire's that he thought there could hardly 
be any possibility of mistake — had passed along the 
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quay within a few feet of hinii and disappeared 
under the trees. • He added that she held by the 
hand a child^ apparently about two years old. He 
was, as usual, straining every nerve to obtain 
information. 

Only two days later I received a letter written 
by my son's wife, and posted in the city of York. 

She stated — coldly, briefly — that, finding herself 
unable to earn sufficient for the maintenance of 
herself and her child, she had at last decided that 
it would be easier to give up her little one to 
those who would nurture it in a manner befitting 
the station to which it was bom than to hear it 
crying for bread. She commended it especially to 
my care, and she informed me that it would be 
brought to Neston-on-the- Wolds by trustful hands 
within a month from the date on which the letter 
was written. 

I recalled my son by means of the electric 
telegraph. 

During the month that followed he spent the 
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greater part of his tune iu trayeUing to and fra 
between York and Market- Stndley. . When he was 
absent I9 or one of m; servants, watched the arriYal 
of ahnost every train. 

The months of September and October passed 
away. A feeling of onhopefolness settled down 
upon us both. Claire, we thought, had changed 
her mind : perhaps, at the last . moment, she had 
found herself unable to give up all that she had saved 
out of the wreck of her happiness; or it might be 
that she had found means of earning sufi^ent 
bread. 

The early days of November were wild and dark 
and stormy. 

On the evening of one of those days Paul and I 
sat in the library. We had been looking over some 
accounts together ; it was getting late, and just as 
we had decided to leave the remainder of the papers 
till the following day, we heard soimds of confusion 
in the hall. Presently Mrs. James, the housekeeper, 
burst into the room : she was followed by the lodge- 
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keeper's wife, who carried in her arms Denise^ my 
son's little daughter. 

As Paul took ■■ the round, clinging, dark-eyed 
littld creature in^iiis arms, I saw most unmistakeably 
that his eyes were dimmed with tears. It was the 
only time that I ever knew him betray such weakness. 
. "Who brought her?" he inquired hurriedly of 
the women. 

"That we can't say, sir," Mrs. James replied, 
betraying, in the excitement of the moment, a ten- 
dency to use her native south-eastern patois more 
freely than was her wont, — " that we can't say, sir. 
Mrs. Meyrick have brought her up from the, lodge, 
and fsh& do say^.m^ that she beHeve it was 
Mrs. , Hesildene herself that brought the baby in 
wd put it down by the fire in the lodge, and went 
away again in a minute ; but she can't say for 
certain, sir, because she were in the back room tryin' 
to paycify poor little Tommy, . and she didn't see 
nothin', only a black dress and a grey cloak rushin' 
out at the door, and the child standin' on the rug. 
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wrapped in all them shawls and things. And that 
shawl that's underneath is a real cashmere, sir, — 
one that Mrs. Hesildene set great store by. It's 
happened very strange, mdeed, it has; but she is 
a fine baby. I never see such cheeks and limbs 
this many a long year." 

" Will you take charge of her for to-night, 
Mrs. James ? . • . Father, I am going into 
Market-Studley." 

When Mrs. James and Mrs. Meyrick had divested 
my little granddaughter of the numerous wrappings 
that enveloped her, and placed the tiny thing on 
the rug by the cheerful fire, she looked from them 
to me with much amazement, but apparently without 
any alarm. Then I held out my arms to her, and 
she ran to me with a smile so like her mother's, 
that I felt a momentary pang of indescribable pain. 

''Oh, Claire, Claire, what a strange little wife 
and mother you are ! " I said to myself as I stroked 
the soft;, silky brown hair that hung round the 
shoulders of the baby on my knee. 
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Bat^ as I have said before^ it was late in the 
eveningy and Denise had been left to the care of 
Mrs. James. That worthy woman had left the room 
with Mrs. Meyrick after my son went away: in a 
few minutes she returned with some foodi and then 
she insisted upon taking the winsomOi round-cheeked 
little girl to bed. 

My son came back shortly after midnight. He 
was coldy wet with snow and sleety tired, and slightly 
depressed. He had not been able to trace the person 
who had brought his child to the South Lodge. 

A few days later we were fortunate enough to 
meet with a suitable nurse for my little grand- 
daughter. Our life grew to be painfully like the 
life of the old time. Only one wide void was left 
unfilled. 

Much as my son Paul delighted in the presence 

of his little DenisCi I could not induce him to remain 

quietly at home. He felt certain now that his wife 

was in England — ''she would never put the sea 

between herself and her only treasure/^ he said. 
VOL. n. 25 
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He must find her ; it conld not be impossible. He 
would search every town, village, and hamlet, from 
Land's End to Berwick-on-Tweed, if length of days 
were given him for snch a task. He spoke rashly, 
I fear, as people often speak who have enough of 
energy to go on hoping against hope. 

Again Paul went out from me; but I was not 
now BO lonely as before. Sweet little baby-words, 
merry peals of laughter, patterings to and fro of 
tiny feet, rooms strewn with toys and picture-books, 
other children across from the Bectory, *' tea- 
parties " in the nursery. The days seemed to pass 
with such wonderful quickness, that I was half- 
astonished when the spring came. 

During the winter Lady Trenholm had died, 
and in the month of April my friend Sir John was 
thrown from his horse and killed. Sir Guy and his 
wife came down to Trenholm Park to reside until 
the days of their mourning were over. They did 
not remain long, and I was glad when they went 
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away.. I never met them withont feeling a rash 
of painful men;ories« 

Time passed on till the third summer of Denise's 
life began to fade into autumn. Several times 
during the intervening months my son had come 
over to Neaton to rest from his wandering for a few 
days, looking more sad^ more haggard each. time. 
Nothing that I could urge had ever caused him to 
waver from his purpose^ even for a single moment. 
He never Mtered. Nay^ it seemed to me that every 
month of pain and disappointment did but strengthen 
his tenacious clinging to the idea that seemed to 
absorb his every thought. Had he been other 
than he was, I had feared the result of this intense 
concentration. 

It was on the second day of September that my 
son came home last year. I believe he came with 
the intention of making a longer stay than usual. 
His health appeared to be giving way, his face was 
pale and worn-looking, and his dark hair was 
streaked with threads of grey. He had just entered 
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upon his thirtieih year — his appearance was that 
of an over-wrought man of forty-five. 

He came unexpectedly; but for several reasons 
I was nnnsoally glad to see him. 

My strongest motives for desiring his presence 
were connected with pecuniary matters. His on** 
limited expenditure during the three previous years^ 
and the repurchase of a large portion of the Harrowby 
estate which I had just concluded^ made it necessary 
for me to determine once more upon a year or two 
of strict economy. I knew that it would be im- 
possible for me to continue the frequent and 
enormous remittances to Paul without serious in- 
conveniencci and I was glad to have an opportunity 
of explaining these things to him personally. As 
I waited for a favourable moment^ I felt a growing 
conviction that it would be veiy good for him to be 
compelled to remain inactive for a few months. 

But to this day I have to regret that I delayed 
this simple matter too long. Within a very few 
days after Paul's arrival he received a letter from 
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Mr. Brooke Cameron. The letter was written from 
Bmssels^ and the writer stated that he had seen a 
lady in the church of Ste. Gudule whom he belieyed 
to have been my son's wife. He did not write with 
any degree of certainty ; he had only caught a passing 
glance of the lady^ but the resemblance was so 
strong, he said, that he should not have felt justified 
in withholding the slight gleam of hope which my 
son would doubtless be able to extract from his 
communication. 

Paul had been out all day. I had forgotten to 
give the letter to him when he first came in^ but I 
remembered it as we sat at dinner. It was not a 
long letter : he read it over without remark, and then 
laid it aside till the servants had left the room. 
I observed that he was thoughtful after reading it^ 
and that he ate very little food. 

As soon as we were alone he gave the letter to 
me to read. The contents of it irritated me. 
Vague as the information was, I knew that nothing 
but an immediate journey to Brussels would satisfy 
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my son ; and I knew also that if he were once again 
on the Contment his retom wonld be as uncertain 
as ever. It was exasperating. Another tour as 
expensive as the last would frustrate all my plans, 
and probably compel me to make sacrifices that 
would materially affect, not only my interests, but 
Paul's. And all this for what? For the sake of 
affording him the means of going in search of &esh 
and certain disappointment. I had no doubt what* 
ever that Mr. Cameron had been mistaken. Not 
one sentence of his letter was weighted with con- 
viction. I did not blame him for writing. He 
had stated the facets so simply and so entirely with- 
out exaggeration that blame was impossible. 

I put the letter on the table and waited for my 
son to speak. I could not trust myself to do so. 
The feelings of annoyance that were rising within 
me were strong : I wished to prevent them from 
rising into anger, if I could. 

" Of course I must go at once ? " Paul said with 
eagerness. 
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*[1 do not see that there is any ^of course' in 
the matter," I replied ; " and if you will listen to 
me for a few moments I will at last speak to you 
plainly. I had intended to do so before this letter 
came." 

There was an uncontrollable harshness in my 
Toice. I spoke with an effort, and in a way that 
was widely different from my original intention. 
The consciousness of these things added a sense 
of mortification and disappointment to my feelings 
of irritabiUty. 

Paul looked surprised. I had not spoken to 
him in tones like these for many years. 

" What is [it that you wish to say to me, 
iiather?" he inquired, with something of dignity 
in his manner. 

^^In the first place I wish to ask if you have 
any idea of the total amount of the money that 
you have spent during the last three years?" 

''No, I have no idea at all; but I know that 
it must be something very considerable." 
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I named a sum rather under than over the actual 
truth. Paul's astonishment was great. 

I then explained to him the facts to which I hava 
already alluded. Had I done this in a spirit of 
contemperation, no one would have seen the force 
of my reasoning more readily than he ; but calmness 
had failed me from the first ; and the quiet digniiy^^ 
with which my son listened and replied to me had 
an effect the reverse of tranquillizing. 

When I had concluded my statements there wa» 
a short silence : it was broken by Paul : — ** Then I 
suppose you mean me to understand that you refuse 
to advance me the money necessaiy for the journey 
I wish to take?'' 

"I do." 

Paul rose from his chair and walked two or three 
times across the end of the room ; when he sat down 
again his &ce was flushed, and in his Toice there 
was a quiver of pain. 

^^You have considered this well, &thQr?'* he 
said ; ** you do not fioorget what is at stake ? " 
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'' I forget nothing. If I thought that there was 
the smallest possibility of this journey ending in 
anything but disappointment^ you should go to- 
night. On such an uncertainty as this I will not 
throw away sixpence." 

'' You have said that you forget nothings father ; 
surely there is one thing that you fail to remember ! 
Why is it that to-night I am a pauper, dependent 
upon you for my daily bread?" 

My son Paul was grief-stung, or he would never 
have uttered such words as these. They smote me 
through and through. His allusion was to the 
fortune he should have inherited from his mother., 
Thinking to double it for him by the time he was 
of age, I had sunk it in waters that filled Welsh 
mines years ago. 

I need not recall the harsh and inconsiderate 
words in which I replied to my son, or those of 
unguarded .bitterness in which he retaliated. My 
self-control failed me utterly at the last ; and speak- 
ing, not from my heart, but from a brain fevered 
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with passion^ and scarcely conscious of the import 
of my words, I accused him of having given his 
wife cause for the step she had taken. A few 
hours later I would have given all I possessed if 
I could have recalled these false, unjust, envenomed 
words. 

For a few seconds Paul looked at me as if he 
had hardly grasped the fiill meaning of what I had 
said. Then the flush of anger died rapidly out of 
his face; he became pallid. His eye pierced mine 
with a glance that was like the flash of steel ; 
and then, turning slowly away, he left the room 
.r • . I have not seen my son since ; neither 
do I know whether he is amongst the living or 
the dead. 



He did not leave the house immediately. I 
heard him go upstairs to the nursery ; I learnt 
that he had also gone to his own room. Then he 
descended the stairs, crossed the hall, unbarred the 
door, and went out. 
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In the conrse of the erening Sherrard brought 
me a telegraphic message addi*essed to Mr. Paul 
Hesildene. It was open, Sherrard explained that 
my son had met the messenger on the Market- 
Studley road^ had read the paper by the light from 
a cottage window, and had sent it on for my 
perusal. 

The message was from Mr. Brooke Cameron, and 
consisted of these words : — 

" I have again seen the lady whom I took to be 
Mrs. Hesildene. I was mistaken. ^^ 

Paul had read this, and yet he had not returned. 
Alas ! alas ! for my bitter words. 

But of what use were the self-tormentings, the 
self-reproaches in which I indulged for weeks — nay, 
months — after that unhappy night? Could they 
undo the work I had done ? Could they bring my 
son back to me again ? These questions are idle 
and useless, but not more so than my too late 
repentance. 
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Very keen are the stings that lie in self-inflicted 
sorrows. 

It has added to my grief, that since my son 
went out from me in sorrow and anger, I have felt 
my heart drawn to him more strongly than ever 
before. True are the words spoken by a friar in one 
of the plays of Shakspeare : — 

For it ap falls out 
That what we have we prize not to the worth 
Whiles we enjoy it, bnt being lack'd and lost, 
Why, then we rack the yalne, then we find 
The yirtne that possession wonld not show ns 
Whiles it was oars. 

Two sources of alleviation are mine in this time 
of trial — the companionship of my little grand- 
daughter, — whose beauty and sweetness are such as 
to call forth words of admiration from all who see 
her— and the friendship of Mr. Stanbrook, our rector. 
He is a good man, and I think his goodness is of 
a rare kind ; for it must require unusual powers of 
self-denial to enable a cheerful-hearted, sociable man, 
of barely middle age, to leave his pleasant fireside 
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on cold winter eyenings, for the sake of coming to 
sit with a saddened, conscience-stricken old man like 
myself. 

Latterly I have looked forward to his coming 
with much eagerness ; for I find that after he has 
left me, the little gleams of hope which he tries to 
kindle do not die out and fade into grey ashes so 
suddenly as they used to do. 

I am not so sanguine as he with regard to the 
future; but I am beginning to feel a strange assurance 
that it will yet be ^^ light at eventide.'* 

Gk)d hath wrought things as incredible 
For his people of old : what hinders now ? 



TAUGHT BY ADVEKSITY. 



A STORY OF A ROUGH WINTER. 



Qaaint old town of toil and traffic, qnaint old town offish 

and jet I 
Memories hannt thy faded roof-trees that I never can 

forget. 



TAUGHT BY ADVEESITY. 



CHAPTER I. ' 

THE WINDS BEGIN TO BLOW, 

They that be slain with the sword are better than they that be 
slain with hunger. — Lamentations iy. 9. 

It is an autumn evening, and I sit alone on a seat 
in front of the " Crown Hotel," South Cliff, Danes- 
borough. The sun is setting grandly; a broad 
stream of crimson and burnished gold glitters 
across thei sea ; fiery clouds, heavily shaded with 
purple, drift rapidly along the south-western sky, 
foretelling a " dusty night," as the sailors say. 
But the breeze is only rising now ; the fishing-boats 
in the bay are as yet perfectly motionless, and the 
VOL. n. 26 
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reflections of the dark masts and the ochry sails 
lie deep and unbroken in the smooth water. 

Down on the Spa the visitors are assembling 
for their evening promenade. The ladies move 
gracefully along the terraces to the strains of H 
Bacio. Scarlet cloaks and light dresses gleam out 
conspicuously from the confused masses of gay 
colouring. The gas-jets in the Pavilion begin to 
twinkle. Misty shadows steal over the North Cliflf 
and the old town. The chill breeze rises steadily; 
the fishing-boats begin -to rock to and &o with a slow 
uncertain motion. As the darkness increases, lights 
shimmer from the ocean, from the town, and from the 
windows of the lodging-houses immediately behind me. 

Presently I observed that a tall, thin, grey-bearded 
man is walking restlessly up and down the road. 
As he passes under a gas-lamp, I perceive that 
although he is shabbily dressed, there is in his 
manner and appearance something that tells plainly 
of ** better days." A sympathetic feeling rises 
within me : I watch the man closely. To my 
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astonishment he stops, turns his back to the sea, 
stands with folded armSi looks up to the balcony 
windows, and in a clear, rich, cultivated voice begins 
to sing a plaintive old English ballad. 

Money is thrown to the singer: as he takes it 
up, I see that one hand is gloved, the other 
white as the hand of a lady. A shiver runs through 
zne as he turns away. ^' Not impossible,*' I say to 
myself, ^Hhat this man's lot in life may yet be 
mine." It is a cowardly thought, but its influence 
is only momentary. 



I had been in Danesborough three hours ; two 
of which I had spent on the Cliflf, watching— -almost 
unconsciously — the scenes which I have tried to 
describe, and endeavouring to shape into some* 
thing like settled form my plans for the fature. 
It had been a work of difficulty ; for I was poor, 
friendless, unknown, and -ambitious. 

My ambition was only a secondary feeling. 
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The primary ones were disappointed hope^ crashed 
aflTection^ keen remorse. 

I have confessed to the indolgence of a cowardly 
thought: it may be that I shall have many snch 
to confess, and yet mine is no coward's soul. Never 
before had I been pressed down by such a burden 
as that which was upon me as I sat on the Cliff 
at Danesborough ; and never had I felt greater 
determination, higher resolve, stronger faith, than 
I felt as I began to perceive with clear vision a 
possible path to a worthy and possible future. No 
exultation stirred my spirit ; I was subdued : there 
was solemnity in the hour, for I knew that — 

Seldom comes the moment 
In life, which is indeed snblime and weighty. 
To make a great decision possible, 
O ! many things, all transient and all rapid. 
Most meet at once : and haplj, they thus met 
May by that conflaence be enforced to panse 
Time long enough for wisdom, though too short. 
Far, far too short a time for doubt and scruple 1 

Such a moment was with me then. My resolve 
was taken. I would be an artist ; thus fulfilling the 
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brightest dream of my youth^ and enabling myself 
to carry out the fixed purpose of my manhood. 

This resolve was not taken lightly. I was 
conscious of the difficulties before me, and of the 
disadvantages against which I should have to 
struggle. It was years since I had touched either 
brush or pencil; I had never had any real ground- 
ing ; and I was not now in a position to devote my 
time solely to the remedying of those untoward 
circumstances. What was best to be done ? Bapidly 
I decided that only one course was open to me — 
I must give lessons. in elementary drawing by day, 
and study by night. 

There was still, of course, much obscurity over the 
path that I had marked out for myself ; but, as some 
one has wisely said, we generally have " light enough 
for the next step." The step immediately before m© 
was the prosaic one of seeking lodgings. These — after 
much difficulty — I found in St. Alban's-gate ; and 
then went up to the station for my portmanteau. 
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The next day^ after inserting an advertisement 
for pnpils in the local newspapers, and expending 
nearly two-thirds of the money I possessed in the 
purchase of drawing and painting materials, I went 
out for the purpose of selecting one or two of the 
most likely subjects for study. I decided that my 
first attempt should be made from the North Cliff; 
taking in the Castle, the peninsular foreland on 
which it stands, the bay below, and a glimpse of 
the sea beyond. I was eager to begin. The old 
true love of Art stirred within me. Poverty urged me. 
And desire to deprive a scarcely-merited reproach 
of its sting aroused a feeling which I have already 
termed ambition. Perhaps this may not be the 
right name for it; but the most genuine love of 
Fame for its own sake, could not have acted as a 
stronger stimulus. 

I worked hard. The weather was fine, and for 
some days I studied out of doors from sunrise to 
sunset. On the whole, I believe that my work was 
very tolerable, considering the numerous disadvantages 
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under which I laboured^ but at the time I was far 
from satisfied with it. I thought the drawing 
feeble, the execution unequal; and there was a 
want of tone and keeping about my sketches, 
which, for some time, I strove in vain to remedy. 

But other difficulties than those connected with 
my studies began to rise up before me. Day after 
day I went to the bookseller's where I had left my 
address, and who had kindly ofifered to exhibit my 
sketches, and each day my inquiries met the same 
reply. The sketches were much admired, but they 
did not sell, and there had been no applications 
in answer to my advertisement. 

I was unused to poverty. I had heard and read 
of her as a '^ stem teacher," and I began to find 
from experience that the epithet had not been 
misapplied. 

The third week of my stay in Danesborough was 
drawing to a close. So far I had paid Miss Braye — 
my curious little landlady — with punctuality, and had 
been able to provide for myself actual necessaries in 
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the way of food, but the means of continuing to do 
so were not mine. On the Thursday evening as I 
sat alone in my painting-room, I spread out on the 
table before me the whole of the money I possessed, 
a^d I found that when I had put aside sufficient to 
pay for my lodging during the current week, and 
bought a pair of much-needed boots, I should not 
have more than a few shillings left. I sat thinking 
a long time. Should I give up at once ? or should 
I wait the chances of the next few days ? I decided 
upon the latter. I also decided not to dine at my 
lodgings again for the present. I would satisfy 
my hunger with a roll or a biscuit purchased at the 
pastrycook's. Miss Braye looked distressed when I 
explained to her so much of my intention as was 
needfiil for her to know. The poor little woman 
was afraid that I was dissatisfied with her cooking ; 
but I soon reassured her on this point. 

The next day I completed and mounted a little 
sketch of Falsgrove. I took it to the bookseller's 
on the Saturday morning, and to my joy I found 
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a note awaiting me. It was written by a lady^ and 
stated that Mrs. Dormer and Miss Hetherington 
would be obliged if A. Z. would call at No. — , 
Blenheim Terrace^ on Monday aftemoony at five 
o'clock. 

I was punctual to the moment^ but I found that 
the appointment had been forgotten. ''The ladies 
had gone to a picnic party/' the servant said. I 
went again the following morning; they were on 
the sandsy but they had left word that I was to 
call in the evening. 

The third time I was more successfal. I was 
shown into a room where three ladies and two 
gentlemen were sitting. For the first time in my 
life I felt what a difficult feeling pride is to master. 

The younger of the two gentlemen addressed me 
first. He informed me that his wife^ Mrs. Dormer^ 
and her sister^ Miss Hetherington^ wished to make 
two or three drawings of the town and neighbour- 
hood before they went away^ and having seen some 
sketches of mine they thought it probable that I 
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might be able to a£ford them some assistance. They 
were possessed of much artistic talent^ he said, 
and had on more than one occasion exhibited their 
drawings. "Diana, dear, bring your portfolio,'* 
Mr. Dormer concluded. 

But before Mrs. Dormer left the room, I 
expressed some doubts as to my ability to afford 
them any help. I reminded them that I had 
advertised specially for pupils requiring elementary 
instruction. 

" Oh, yes, we quite understand," exclaimed Miss 
Hetherington. "You will see exactly what we want 
when my sister brings her portfolio. . . . Bring 
mine, too, Diana, will you ? " 

The sketches that were shown to me were views 
of English lake scenery, of Scotch Highlands, and 
of Welsh watering-places, and, as I saw at a glance, 
were drawn with an executive power that could 
only have been acquired by constant practice and 
long experience. There was very little difference in 
the style of the drawings by the two sisters. They 
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exhibited the same ease of handling, the same firm^ 
powerfal tonch — degenerating into hardness occa- 
sionally — and, in the same degree, they lacked all 
sign of originality or imaginative power. I explained 
these things as clearly as I could, in answer to Mrs. 
Dormer's somewhat haughty demand for my opinion. 

For a moment I feared that I had been over- 
truthfdl ; but Mrs. Dormer's reply convinced me 
that I had been mistaken in this. 

"Exactly," she said. "If you should fail as 
an artist, I should recommend you to set up for 
an art-critic. The faults you point out are pre- 
cisely those we are most conscious of, and most 
anxious to overcome ; and this confession will 
explain our motive in sending for you. It is no use 
your pleading inability," she continued, observing 
that I was about to speak. " Your sketches are 
sUght— very sHght ; but there is a grace and a 
poetry about them that we have long wished to 
acquire, whilst ours, as you perceive, are as matter- 
of-fact as if they had been done by the rule-of-three.' 
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*' When shall you be disengaged ? " inquired Miss 
Hetherington. 

I replied that my time was at my own disposal. 

" Then you have no other pupils ? " Mrs. Dormer 
exclaimed^ in surprise. 

I said that I had not^ and I also explained that 
I had only been in the town a few weeks; but I 
saw that my avowal had produced an unfavourable 
effect. 

" Then, if you are not otherwise engaged, will 
you call here on Thursday morning ? " said 
Mrs. Dormer. " We may be able to go out 
sketching, or we may not; but, as your time is 
altogether unoccupied, I dare say it won't matter 
if you have to call again." 

" You forget, dear, we promised the Gordons to 
drive to Hunmanby on Thursday," said Miss 
Hetherington. 

*' So we did, Laura. Then suppose we say 
Friday — Friday morning at eleven o'clock. Eleven 
will suit us best, won't it, dear?" 
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" Yes, I should think so." 

This arrangement, and some others of a pecu- 
niary nature, concluded, I left the house, struggling 
against the 'natural but contemptible feeling of 
mortified pride. Superciliousness, innate vulgarity, 
and want of refinement I had seen before ; personal 
acquaintance added both weight and meaning to 
these characteristics. It might be that conscious- 
ness of poverty and the restraint and awkwardness 
of a new position made me more than ordinarily per- 
ceptive of these things. Perhaps, also, the fact that 
I was getting sadly out of condition from want of 
proper food had some connection with the unusual 
sensations that I was beginning to experience. 

This was Tuesday. Till Friday I went on as 
usual, sketching in water-colours out-of-doors by day, 
and working at a study in oil by night. The subject 
of this study was broken water ; it decided me as to 
the direction of my future labours. 
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I remember vividly the beauty of the September 
morning on which I walked up the Castle Hill with 
Mrs. Dormer and Miss Hetherington. The air was 
clear and cool^ the sun shone out gloriously over 
the wide expanse of land and sea^ the blue ether 
was flecked with little white cloudlets^ the water was 
one broad sweep of pure^ unstirred^ unshaded blue^ 
dotted here and there with a tiny white sail^ or^ 
closer in shore^ with the dark hull and bare poles 
of a brig or a schooner riding at anchor. 

" What a lovely scene ! " exclaimed Mrs. Dormer, 
turning round as we neared the top of the hill. ^^ I 
am so glad we decided upon this, Laura." 

Truly the scene was lovely — very lovely; but, 
perhaps, at that moment I was scarcely able to 

appreciate its beauties at their highest value, for I 
saw that it was of a nature to test the powers of the 
most experienced draughtsman. My self-confidence 
— of which I had never had great store — ^began to 
fail most lamentably as Mrs. Dormer pointed out 
to me the wide extent of sea and landscape which 
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they wished to include in a single sketch. They 
had decided^ she said^ to take in the view from the 
parish church to the coast line beyond Oliver's 

Mount. 

For the benefit of the few who are unacquainted 
with Danesboroughy I will state that this included 
two-thirds of the densely -packed^ quaintly - roofed 
houses of which the old town is composed; the 
line of hills beyond ; a portion of the beach strewn 
with visitors and bathing-machines; the Cliff Bridge; 
the Spa^ the Saloon^ the Tower; the South Cliffy 
and the rows of houses above; Oliver's Mount in 
the distance; the sea^ the harbour^ the piers^ and 
the shipping ; with a dockyard^ and the roofs of some 
factory-like buildings for a foreground. 

As Mrs. Dormer and Miss Hetherington began 
promptly to arrange their camp-stools^ shawls^ and 
sketching materials, the former lady inquired prag- 
matically whether I had met with good sale for my 
^■sketches. 

I replied that I had not. 
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'^ Then I hope yon have been snccessfiil in meet- 
ing with other pupils ? '' she continued in liie same 
tone. 

Again my reply was a negative one. 

** Dear me ! it is rather singular^ is it not ? " she 
went on. *' Have you ever given lessons before ? " 

''N09 madam; I have never found it necessary 
to do so until now." 

'' Beally ! then I dare say you will be quite at a 
loss how to proceed. Perhaps we may be of use 
to you. We have had lessons from one of the most 
noted Royal Academicians of the day — ^Mr. Page 
Glynwood. What system had you thought of adopt- 
ing ? — though, of course, as you have not had any 
experience, you will not have been enabled to decide 
what system is best ; so, for the present, you had 
better adopt the one we have been accustomed to. 
Mr. Glynwood never varies from it, and he is one 
of the most successful teachers that ever gave a 
lesson." 

" So I beUeve." 
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** Do you know him ? " 

" Only from hearsay . . . Will you describo 
his method of teaching ? " 

'^I was about to do so; it is very simple*. He 
sketches the outline firsts and we watch him whilst 
he does this — and a treat it is to watch him^ I assure 
you ; for anything so free and masterly as his method 
of handling the pencil I never saw. Then we put 
in our outlmes, working from the scene before us, 
of course, but referring to his sketch if necessary. 
Then he begins to colour, and we are at liberty to 
watch him, or to go on with our own drawings, just 
as we choose. We generally prefer the former, — 
there is so much more to be learnt,— and then he 
lends us his sketch to work from afterwards." 

By this time we were all ready. Mrs. Dormer 
and Miss Hetherington sat, pencil in hand, one on 
either side, waiting for me to begin. I hardly know 
how to describe the sensations I felt. I was not 
nervous — I am not a nervous subject, — but every 
feeling of artistic fervour, every particle of belief in 
VOL. II. 27 
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my own ability^ and even my strengihy and my 
exceptionally keen eyesight seemed to £a.il me. At 
that moment I would have given every penny of the 
last few shillings I possessed for a glass of good wine* 
My hand trembled visibly as I began drawing the 
faint outline of Oliver's Mount and the distant hills. 
India-rubber came into use; I grew desperate; I 
reasoned with myself; I tried to forget Mr. Glyn- 
wood's facility^ and the fact that two pairs of critical 
eyes were following the point of my pencil in its 
uncertain movements; but I tried in vain. My 
powers, mental and bodily, were weakened by much 
sorrow, and by want of food ; the consciousness of 
my inexperience was strong within me ; certain 
failure was before me : I put my pencil down on the 
edge of my sketching-block with a feeling of despair. 

Mrs. Dormer broke into a low, unfeeling laugh, 
which she tried to smother with her glove. Miss 
Hetherington took up her board, and with a facile, 
rapid pencil^ sketched in the outline of the view from 
the Cliff Bridge to the sea. 
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*^ There ! " she said, ** I mean to content myself 

mth that to-day," 

I believed then — and I believe yet— that Miss 

Hetherington felt something like pity for me. It 

was not a pleasant belief, but it helped me to recover 

myself. I resumed my pencil, and sketched in as 

much of the outline as she had done. Mrs. Dormer 

did the same. 

We began colouring. Almost all sense of in- 
feriority and inability vanished. I worked rapidly, 
feverishly, and with little judgment ; but I perceived 
from the remarks of the two ladies that they were 
gleaning a considerable amount of new insight, and 
that it was of a kind that they were most eager to 
obtain. Mrs. Doimer bade Miss Hetherington 
observe that my sketch, slight as it was, had 
** atmosphere ; " that my sea had surface, and 
depth, and transparency; and that my shipping 
was buoyant, and sat brooding on the water with 
unusual gracefulness. 

Between two and three hours we sat on the 
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Castle Hill. The sketches were completed^ and we 
rose to go. I accompanied the ladies to the door 
of their lodgings and arranged to meet them on 
St. Nicholas' Cliff at two o'clock on the afternoon 
of the following Monday. They wished to make a 
sketch of Filey Brigg. The distance was seven and 
a half mileSy they informed me^ and they would of 
course engage a carriage. Would I accompany 
them? Mrs. Dormer inquired. I consented to do 
SO9 and we parted. 

The following day — Saturday — ^I walked over to 
Filey, and, by way of preparation, made two rough 
sketches of the Brigg, from different points of view. 
It was a cold, cloudy, depressing day, and I suffered 
grievously from hunger, but I dared not expend 
one penny of the few shillings that I possessed; 
they were all that I had to offer Miss Braye for 
my week's lodging. I walked back to Danesborough 
in the evening, tired, lame with the pressure of my 
new, cheap, ill-made boots, and almost faint from 
inanition. As I passed a large, fashionable hotel. 
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still crowded with visitors, the smell of rich and 
tempting food issued from the open windows. I 
felt hysterical as a girl, and I reached my lodgings 
with mnch difficulty. 

As I entered the house, little Buth gave me a 
note which had been left during the day. It was 
from Mrs. Dormer. She stated that they had 
received a telegram which necessitated their im- 
mediate return to London. A small sum of money 
was enclosed — it was less than the sum that had been 
agreed upon : Mrs. Dormer hoped I should consider 
it sufficient payment for the instruction they had 
received. For a moment I longed to return it ; but 
I considered that if I added to it the few shillings 
which I already possessed, the sum total would be 
sufficient to pay for my lodging. Fortunately my 
sense of justice was stronger than my pride. 
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CHAPTER n, 

. A DEATH' WHITE MIST 

For a genuine man it is no evil to be poor. 

Cablyle. 

It was no smooth, untroubled career that I had 
promised myself as I sat in front of the ^^ Crown 
Hotel" on the first evening of my life at Danes- 
borough, I had said to myself, **You will have 
to labour hard and incessantly, and it may be that 
the very work which seems now as if it would bo 
all pleasure will itself come to be a weariness and 
a pain. You will have to contend with difficulties 
unaided. You will have to endure poverty, and 
hardship, and loneliness; and underlying all these 
there will still be the sick heart-hunger that has 
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80 long and so plainingly craved to be satisfied. 
Think of these things^ weigh them well beforehand. 
Endeavour to find out before it is too late whether 
you have enongh strength of soul to justify your 
entering into such a contest as the one before you." 
All this I had done. I had accepted the con- 
ditions. I found now that my imagination had 
drawn a faint and feeble picture of the trials that 
were to be mine. Did I regret my decision ? would 
I at any moment have put the wheels of time back 
to the evening on which it was made, if the chance 
had been given me? No; a thousand times — no. 



The month of October was ushered in by a brisk 
gale from the north-north-east. Three days it lasted, 
and almost every hour of those three days I spent on 
the pier or the beach making studies of the heavy surf 
that was tossing and heaving in the bay. I forgot 
my troubles — my heart was absorbed in my work ; 
I even forgot to be hungry as long as the daylight 
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lasted. When evening came I used to saunter 
about the cliffs for awhile, often near the Cliff 
Bridge, watching intently the visitors as they came 
and went. Then I used to return to my lodging, 
and partially satisfy my hanger with a small quantity 
of coarse food. Not possessing one single penny of 
my own I had asked Miss Braye to provide me with 
actual necessaries during this week, begging her to 
be as economical as possible. She had done this. 
The week was drawing to a close. I was still 
penniless. Knowing that no other alternative was 
left to me I went to a small jeweller's shop in 

one of the main streets, and sold the only article 
of value I possessed — an old-fashioned watch that 
had belonged to my mother. My sorrow at being 
compelled to do this was great. It depressed me. 
No other recent trial had had the same effect, not 
even for an hour. 

A week of glorious weather followed ; — " a 
St. Martin's summer," little Miss Braye pronounced 
it to be. Daring this week another note was left for 
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me at the bookseller's. It was written by a widow 
ladj) who was lodging at a small honse in the North 
Marine Bead. She had a little son who was lame — 
confined to the sofe, she said : would I state what 
my terms would be for teaching him to amuse 
himself by drawing? I called upon the lady^ 
and agreed to give the little fellow a lesson every 
other morning. This I continued to do till the 
end of their short stay ; but the lady^ like myself^ 
was poor. I assured her that I considered myself 
amply repaid by her thanks and her little son's 
progress. 

The visitors were beginning to disappear. The 
days were growing shorter^ and less favourable for 
out-door sketching. My hopes of success as a 
teacher began to fade rapidly. Again I felt 
doubtful about the future^ and again Poverty laid 
her cold hand upon my shoulder. Only half-a- 
crown was left of the money that I had received 
for my mother's watch. 

One evening I changed this half-crown, and paid 
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sixpence for a ticket for the Spa. It was not a 
prudent thing to do perhaps, but I was actuated 
by stronger motives than those of prudence. 

I went down to the promenade. Chill and gusty 
as the evening was, there were many people walMng 
up and down. I sauntered along in front of the 
colonnade first. Ladies were sitting there; some 

dressed richly, some plainly, some were young, 
others old. Amongst them all there was no face 
that had any special interest for me. 

Then I crossed to the other side, and stood leaning 
against the wall on the sea-board of the promenade. 
For some time I stood looking out across the ocean, 
watching the glimmer of the lights on board the 
passing vessels, and listening to the low plash of 
the waves as they broke on the strand. Then I 
turned and stood watching the people as they moved 
to and fro, the gas-jets twinkling in the Pavilion, 
and listening to the brilliant overture that was being 
performed by the band. 

I remained there for a considerable time ; then I 
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decided to go back to my work. I would return 
by the Cliffy I thought; but as I recrossed the 
promenade, I was startled by seeing a face that I 
was certain I had seen before. It was the face of 
a tall, stately woman, with dark eyes that flashed 
in the glow of the light from the Pavilion, and made 
strange contrast with her pallid cheeks. Who was 
she? Where and when had I seen her? I could 
remember nothing that would help me to answer 
these questions. I decided to remain on the 
promenade a few minutes longer. 

Presently the stately figure returned. I noticed 
rapidly that she was dressed in mourning, and that 
an elderly and infirm lady was leaning on her arm. 
They passed across the well-lighted space, close to 
where I stood. The tall figure half turned, the dark 
eyes flashed into mine, the pale face grew paler. I 
was recognised. 

Again those two people passed into the crowd 
beyond, and I saw them no more that evening. 
But my curiosity had been stimulated to the utmost. 
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The pale face and the flashing eyes hannted me 
all night. 

I spent the greater part of the following day at 
the Spa. Involuntarilyy and without any reasonable 
ground for so doings I had connected tiie sad £eu^ 
that I had seen on the previous evening with some 
of the saddest events of my own life. Nothing was 
clear or distinct to me ; but I was strongly persuaded 
of the fact that I had seen the woman in a certain 
atmosphere. 

The morning and the afternoon passed slowly ; 
the evening shadows began to &11. I felt somewhat 
excited as I watched the people reassemble^ and 
again begin to pass to and fro along the broad 
promenade. Again the lights glittered^ again the 
music sounded. Hope whispered in my ear once 
more. I determined that if the person who had 
moved me so strangely should reappear^ I would 
find some plausible excuse for speaking to her. 

The crowd began to thicken. I stood in the 
same place^ and in the same position, with regard 
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to the Ught, as I had done on the previous evening. 
I had not long to wait. Again I saw the two figures 
crossing the open space. I recognised them at 
once ; and it seemed to me that the pale and stately 
woman was paler and statelier than ever. Who 
could she be? I had an instinctive idea that she 
was not a lady in the general acceptation of the term; 
and yet she was altogether unlike any servant that 
I had ever seen. As I stood thus^ trying to smooth 
out my perplexed ideas^ she passed so close to me 
that I felt the movement of her dress. I observed 
that her mouth was firmly closed^ and that the lower 
part of her is^Q expressed the most rigid determina- 
tion. She did not appear to be in any way conscious 
of my presence. 

Ten minutes longer I stood in the same place. 
Again I saw her approaching^ but this time she was 
quite alone; and she had exchanged her slow and 
graceful movement for a step so quick and decisive 
that I could not at first be quite certain as to her 
identity. She walked up to me in a manner so 
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direct as to convince me at once that I had been 
Been before. Then she fixed her large black eyes 
fall on my face^ and^ without speakings held out to 
me a folded paper. I^ook it, and she turned away 
before I had time to utter a single word. 

I read the note by the light of the lamps above 
the colonnade. It was written in a clear, round 
handwriting, evidently with much care: it was easy 
to read as Franklin type. The words were these : — 

" I shall be on the North Sands to - morrow 
evening at half-past eight. Will you meet me there ? 
I will tell you everything." 

Not for years before had I felt my heart beat at 
such a rapid pace as it did when I read these few 
and simple words. " Everything ! " — it was a word 
of wide meaning, truly ; but what depths of special 
meaning might it not have for me ? " Everything ! " 
I repeated it twenty times as I walked back to my 
lodging. 

I worked at my study of " Waves at the Harbour 
Mouth" with unusual energy that night — worked 
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on till a late hour in the morning. Sleep was 
impossible. I lay tossing on my bed for an hour 
or twOy and then, almost before daylight^ I rose 
and went down to the South Sands for my usnal 
morning plunge. I went back to breakfast with 
even more than ordinary appetite. So full of life 
and hope I was that for a few minutes I indulged 
in a dream of a couple of eggs. But I repressed 
my sensual longings. The smallest current coin 
of the realm was becoming an object of almost 
superstitious regard. 

All that day I worked indoors. I worked well 
and cheerfully, yet still the day seemed longer than 
any autumn day I had ever known. Twilight and 
gas-lamps, darkness and moonlight, followed each 

other very tardily. But at last the clocks struck 
eight. Ten minutes later I was sauntering up 
and down amongst the dripping stones, and the 
tangled, wet seaweed, on the sands to the north of 
Danesborough. 

It was a beautiful night. Dark heavy clouds, 
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crested with light, floated over the purple ether. 
A broad stream of silver moonlight glittered on 
the surface of the ocean. On either side — 

A mist-like shadow was npon the sea, 

From ont of which strange ghost-like ships did come, 

And gliding o'er the shining, starry track 

Again passed qoicklj into gloom and shade. 

The tide was creeping slowly from the sand with 
a gentle motion, and a low murmuring sound that 
was inexpressibly soothing. The night wind was 
rising and falling, rushing and sweeping over the 
rocks. Something there was in the scene — a sense 
of mystery, of voiceless sympathy, voiceless and 
yet expressive of deepest meanings, and capable 
of stirring questioning thoughts never to be answered 
in this world. 

Judging by the receding tide, I must have 
wandered up and down the sands for nearly two 
hours before I would acknowledge to myself that 
further wandering would be useless. I grew weary, 
very weary. Disappointment chilled me, hunger 
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pains sapped my yigour ; the thought of going back 
to my cheerless lodging, to my solitary painting- 
room depressed me. For a time I felt as if I had 
hardly sufficient physical strength to enable me to 
leave the sands. As I turned to go, I observed a 
long low sea-worn stone lying temptingly under the 
Glifif: I sat down on it to rest awhile. Wearied 
with sorrow and fatigue I fell asleep. When I 
awoke dark shadows were upon the sea, chill winds 
were rushing round me: the moon was obscured 
by black clouds. Before I reached St. Alban's-gate 
the clocks struck the hour of midnight. 



During the following days I haunted the Spa, 
the cliffs and the sands incessantly, but without 
success. I did not again see in Danesborough the 
woman who had so stirred the depths of sorrow that 
were in my soul. 

A few days passed on ; by the first week in 
November I had reached almost the lowest degree 
VOL. II. 28 
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of want. Chill miflts brooded orer land and sea. 
The days were short and daik and eold. I was 
Si-protected from the weather, haying been com* 
peHed to sell several articles of clothing to purchase 
food enough to keep me from starvation. Bat these 
were minor ills: I conld bear them with a certain 
degree of cheerfdl stoicism: others I had that 
weighed npon me tan more heaTily. 

One of the greatest of these was the &ct that 
I had become indebted to Miss Braye. For three 
weeks I had been nnable to pay for my lodging: 
bat for this. I should not have remained longer in 
Danesborongh. I could not go away in debt If 
there was any truth in the saying that ** the darkest 
hour is just before dawn/* surely I might expect 
that fortune would turn her wheel a UtUe in my 
&Y0ur yeiy soon. 

It was also a source of much grief to me that 
my health, and consequently my powers of continued 
application, began to give way. I struggled earnestly. 
I longed to work. I was conscious of the ability. 
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the capacity^ the power that was in me ; but I had 
not enough of vitality left to use the power. I strove 
helples&ly to realise the visions of my brain, to 
interpret to others the language in which Nature 
spoke in such thrilling tones to me. Brilliant fire- 
like gleams of light flashed out from my imagination 
spontaneously ; I strove to grasp them : ere I could 
do so they died out for want of fael • • • The 
after darkness was terrible. 

In those days I had need of all the philosophy I 
could command. I fortified myself with the remem- 
brance of men of highest genius who had trod the 
same hard and thorny paths; and who had learnt 
therein '* to regard evils not as what they seemed, 
but as what they were." Men who had been tried in 
the refining fires of poverty and hardship, and who 
had come out therefrom pure and bright a^ gold 
comes from the furnace. I tried to realise the 
truths that " every evil to which we do not succumb 
is a benefactor ** — " an occasion and a teacher of 
resolution." I found at length that the keen, bracing 
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atmosphere of want and difficnliy was inTigorating. 
My yiews of life were expanded; my sympathies 
enlarged. I learnt to trust to myself rather than to 
others. The higher virtues acquired new meaning. 
Of these, Faith and Humility were most difficult to 
attain. In my ignorance I had imagined that I had 
attained them in some degree before ; I found now 
that I had not even understood them • • • Let no 
man be quite sure of himself, unless he has endured 
much cold and hunger. 
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CHAPTER m, 

A GLEAM OF SUNSHINE. 

Not the sun 
Looks ont apon ns more reyivinglj 
In the earliest month of spring, 
Than a friend's countenance in snch an honr. 

CoLEBmoB : From the German of Schiller. 

At the beginning of the second week of November, I 
received an order for a small sketch of the mined 
Castle of Danesborongh. It was to be paid for on 
completion : of course I determined to lose no time. 
On the Tuesday morning as soon as the sun was 
fairly through the mist, I set out for the Castle Hill. 
It was a cold morning, but pleasant and exhila- 
rating. Several people were walking about on the 
Hill; and a little to my surprise, I saw that the 
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one-anned sailor with his model ship was still sitting 
near the gateway. I had been in the habit of con- 
sidering him as something connected with '^the 
season/' 

Presently I observed a gentieman cross the road 
and begin talking to him. The gentieman was tall, 
sqnare-bnilt, dark-bearded, and dressed in a snit of 
roughest bine pilot-cloth. I had not noticed these 
things bnt for the fSeu^t that his gait, and something 
peculiar in his position as he stood talking to the 
sailor^ reminded me of one who was rarely out of 
my thoughts for a whole hour. 

I was close upon them now ; near enough to see 
the outline of a noble, intellectual, much-bronzed 
fjBM^, and to catch the momentary glance of an 
expressive grey eye. He turned rapidly. 

" HesUdene ! '* 

" Cameron ! " 

It was my friend. 

» « :f « « 

The one-armed sailor must have been a littie 
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surprised to see ns stand looking at each other for 
several seconds without uttering another word : then 
Cameron put his arm through mine and we turned 
away. 

"What are you doing here, old fellow?" he 
said, ''and where have you got those hollow 
eheeks? You have been ill?" 

" No ; not for a day." 

" What were you going to do just now ? " 

'' Make a sketch of the Castle." 

''Never mind the sketch; come down with me 
to the 'Albion/ I am staying there. I shall 
want to have a little talk with you, if you have 
no objection?" 

» 

" None at all. What are you doing in Danes- 
borough? I thought you were on the Continent." 

" So I was till six weeks ago. I stayed one 
week in London with my mother and sister; and 
then came down with little Dyson to Port St. Hilda. 
I intend staying there till near Christmas. It is a 
capital place for a marine-painter ; and I have two or 
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three commissions. I came over here yesterday for 
the purpose of extending my acquaintance with the 
coast." 

" How long are yon going to stay here ? " 
"Only till to-morrow. And now tell me some- 
thing about yourself : you needn't say much, for I 
think I can guess pretty nearly the true state of 
things. But wait awhile: we shall be at the 
'Albion' in a minute or two; and if you don't 
mind joining me I should like a second breakfast. 
The air up on that foreland is uncommonly sharp* 
I feel as hungry as a hunter." 

It was nearly three months since I had seen a 
proper meal properly set out on a table ; and I am 
not ashamed to confess that the sight caused a 
swelling sensation in my throat. I had grown 
accustomed to see little Buth creeping into my 
room with a cup of muddy coffee and some dry 
toast on a battered tray covered with a dingy cloth ; 
and I had put away my fastidious notions ; feeling 
assured that they would keep well; and that if I 
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fihonld ever require them for future use they would 
be forthcoming. But I was not prepared for the 
sudden sight of comfort and luxury ; still less was Z 
prepared for the wonderful effect of good food upon 
my half-starved^ unstrung system. 

During the meal, Cameron contrived that the 
conversation should, as much as possible, partake of 
the nature of a monologue — he being the speaker. 
He talked of foregone events ; regretting much that 
he had sent a certain letter to me from Brussels ; 
and trusting that the disappointment which it must 
have caused me, had not been very great. He spoke 
of my troubles with much sympathy ; he had always 
done so ; there was ever a fine and true tenderness 
in his friendship. I could never quite understand 
how. it was possible for me to have inspired such a 
faithful and self-sacrificing devotion in a man like 
Brooke Cameron. 

Our breakfast concluded, he surprised me a 
little by the information that he had, a few weeks 
previously — before leaving London — ^received a letter 
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from Neston Hall. It was written by my &iher, 
who desired to know whether Mr. Brooke Cameron 
conld fiiYonr him with any information concerning 
the whereabouts of myself — ^his son. Cameron had 
read the letter with surprise, and had immediately 
written a negative reply. ''Of course/' he said, 
''I conclude that there has been some misunder- 
standing between you. Tell me aU about it at 
once, Paul; and let me write off to the squire by 
to-day's post." 

To the first part of Cameron's request I acceded 
without hesitation. I related to him every detail of 
the disruption that had led to my sudden and secret 
departure from home. I did not spare myself. I 
unburthened my soul of the heavy weight of remorse 
that had lain upon it since that fatal evening. I 
confessed that I had spoken many bitter and hasty 
and ill-judged words; and I acknowledged that my 
father's accusations were — ^to a certain extent — just ; 
but I could not yield to my friend's entreaty to be 
allowed to act as a mediator. 
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"Wait awhile, Cameron," I said, "let me do 
something to prove that I am not quite snch a 
* cnmberer of the ground ' as my father believes 
me to be. There need be no hurry. You know 
how strangely indifferent to me he has always been : 
he cared ten times more for my wife than he has 
ever done for me. Not for an hour will he sleep 
less sound on my account . . . Give me time. Let 
me gain a position for myself; then I will go back 
and ask for forgiveness with aU humility. I cannot 
go now : he will say that I have been driven to do so 
because I could not bear hardship." 

" Paul, you are arguing against your own better 
feelings ; and you know it." 

" I do know it, Cameron, — I acknowledge that I 
do. There are times when it lies heavily upon my 
soul to remember that my father is an old man, and 
that he may die unknowing whether his only son is 
alive or dead ; but I cannot forget his reproaches, — 
I cannot go back in nameless poverty. Tou may 
say that my pride is false, or morbid, or what you 
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win ; bat I feel as if I aboiild despise mysdf if I 
were to trample it underfoot.*' 

'^ Haye yon read the fifteenth chapter of St. Lnke 
lately?" 

"No; I know it by heart." 

" By rote, I should say." 

" Very well. By rote, if yon wilL" 



" Panl, old fellow, you're sadly ont of tnne." 
There was a touching sorrowing tone in Cameron's 
Toice as he uttered these words, and a grave tender 
look in his eyes that thrilled me through. He had 
strange power over me, but I think he never knew 
it ; — ^if he had, he would have urged his wish more 
perseveringly. I fear he thought it would be no use 
doing so. Perhaps my determination appeared to be 
more firmly grounded than it was in reality. I 
believe now that, in my secret heart, I should have 
been glad if he had broken down the outworks of 
pride and obstinacy that I had dignified with the 
names of firmness and perseverance. 
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When Cameron spoke again it was to inquire 
into the details of my plans. I told him all — ^told 
him how I had hitherto failed entirely as far as 
pecuniary matters went, but that I believed I was 
gaining ground in my work daily. I asked him if 
he would like to go and look at my sketches, and 
give me his opinion and advice. He consented 
readily. 

As I have said, I was aware that I had made 
some progress ; but I was by no means prepared 
for the hearty and genuine terms of approval in 
which Cameron spoke of some of my best efforts. 
Others he criticized and condemned unsparingly; 
but his most adverse criticisms were given gently, 
and were full of welcome hints. 

When he had looked over my work he sat down 
on a chair near the window of my little painting- 
room : I sat down too. We neither of us spoke for 
some time. 

Cameron broke the silence. 

^^You did well to decide on being a painter, 
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Pfcul," he said. " You have the right stuflf in you, 
bat you must stick to the sea. You are too old to 
waste time in experiments." 

** I have wasted much ahready." 

"So I perceive. . . You spoke of a sketch 
of the Castle this morning. Is it a commission ? '^ 

" Yes." 
Can you decline it ? " 
Yes, easily." 

" Write a note, and do so at once, then." 

" What plans are you devising now ? " 

" Trust me, will you ? and obey me. I am a 
dozen years your senior." 

I did obey him. I wrote the note, and laid it on 
the table. 

" That's right ; but I shall require a good deal 
more submission yet. I know you must be penni- 
less, or nearly so, — tell me whether you owe any- 
thing?" 

" Yes. I owe my landlady for a month's lodging, 
and for several small articles in the way of food." 
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" Nothing else ? " 

" Nothing whatever," 

" Then just listen to me, Paul. If you are 
determined to carry out these mistaken views of 
yours, don't you think you are bound to do so with 
all possible speed ? " 

" Most certainly," 

"Very well. Then you must also acknowledge 
that you will not be justified in refusing a helping 
hand when it is held out to you. Remember how 
long we have been friends, Paul, — friends not only in 
name, but in heart and soul, — and do not refuse me 
a friend's privilege. If I had a younger brother who 
needed help, no one knows better than you the 
pleasure it would give me to afford him what he 
needed. You are almost more than a brother to 
me. If I am anything to you, prove it now by 
letting me help you until you are through the 
worst of your time of probation. Leave Danes- 
borough at once, and go back with me to Port 
St. Hilda. As I have said, it is a capital place 
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for stndjing the sea, and I shall be there at 
least six weeks longer. We can work together a 
good deal daring that time, and I may be of use to 
you. You can't refuse, Paul." 

I could not. The thought of being so much with 
the friend whom I loved with a love " passing the 
love of woman " would alone have decided me. 
The contrast between the life I had been liying and 
the life he held out was strong. No, I could not 
refuse; but I determined that my acceptance of 
the generous offer should be conditional. I thanked 
my friend in very few words, and I told him that I 
would do all he wished gladly if he would let me 
consider whatever pecuniary assistance I might 
require as a loan. Finding that I would consent 
on no other terms, he agreed to this. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

EBB AND FLOW. 

Ajy there are some good things in life, that fall not awaj 

with the rest. 
And of all best things npon earth, I hold that a faithful 

friend is the best. 
***** 

For neyer was any man yet, as I ween, be he whosoever 

he may, 
That has known what a tme friend is, Will, and wished that 

knowledge away. — 

Owen Mebbdith. 

On the evening of the following day I sat with 
Cameron and little Dyson over a cheerful fire in the 
tiny sitting-room of a lodging-house in Streonshalh 
Terrace, Port St. Hilda. Dyson was also an artist, 
and was lodging at the same place, sharing Cameron's 
sitting-room. Unfortunately, the house was a very 
VOL. n. 29 
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small one ; I could not be accommodated with 
permanent lodgings. 

It was a pleasant evening. We talked of old 
times; of the winter we had spent at Bome five 
years before ; of a certain love-story that had happened 
there, wherein little Dyson had been made to suffer 
what he still termed '^ shameful treatment '' at the 
hands of a rich English widow some fifteen years 
his senior. We talked of pictures and*painters ; we 
criticised critics. Little Dyson attacked one whom 
he spoke of as a ''self- constituted authority." 
Cameron took up his • defence ; spoke of him as 
^'one who had striven with all his might to do 
whatsoever his brain and hand found to do; who 
had held a guiding Hght for toilers on a dim, and 
too-often rugged path — one whose sermons on the 
text, 'By their fruits ye shall know them,* were 
alone sufficient to mark his footsteps on the sands 
of his time — footsteps that the tossings of the yeasty 
little wavelets of criticism would never efface." 

Later in the evening Dyson disappeared to dress 
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for a party. He was in great demand for parties, 
Cameron told me. It was no wonder^ for a pleasanter, 
merrier, more good-natured little fellow it would 
have been di£Scult to find. 

Cameron and I were left alone. We had much to 
say to each other and the remainder of the evening was 
soon gone. Before we parted for the night, Cameron 
alluded to the subject of the preceding morning : he 
could not rest, he said, without making one last effort 
to induce me to change my mind. 

'' Not with regard' to the painting, Paul, I don't 
mean that," he concluded : " stick to the profession 
by all means; for, with such love for the work as 
yours, it is hardly possible that you should fail. But 
do let the Squire know where you are, and what you 
are about: I can hardly quiet my own conscience 
in the matter. I feel strongly tempted to write in 
defiance of you." 

'^ Don't do that, Cameron : let me think it over 
to-night. I will tell you what I decide to do in the 
morning." 
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I need not recount the particulars of the long 
struggle that I had with myself that night — ^long 
and severe it was, for the contending emotions were 
weighty and unyielding. SufiSce it to say^ that I 
could not set aside my original plans entirely ; but 
I effected a compromise. Once let me plant my 
feet firmly on the path I had chosen, — a few weeks, 
or, at the outside, a few months, might do this — 
then, without waiting for success, I would write, 
or go to my father. I told this to Cameron on the 
following morning ; he listened with the same grave, 
tender look of reproach that I had seen on his 
face the preceding day. He was not satisfied ; neither 
was L 



^ Before the close of that week I found myself 
settled in a quaint, sea-board lodging about a mile 
and a half distant from Port St. Hilda. Longscaur- 
Wyke was the name of the place. It was a barren, 
bleak-looking spot. Four or five fishermen's cottages 
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were perched upon unsafe-looking shelves that jutted 
out from the side of the cliff. There was no garden, 
** garth/' or cultivated patch of ground near any of 
these homesteads ; neither was there any sign of 
tree or shrub within a considerable distance. At 
first this steriUty struck me with a sense of dreari- 
ness ; then I grew accustomed to it. As the days 
wore on I began to perceive that the scenery along 
this rugged part of the coast-line had strange and 
peculiar charms of its own. 

First, and above all, there was the mighty, rest- 
less, ever-changing sea. From the windows of the 
little cottage where I had procured lodgings, I had 
a glorious view of the expanse of water that spread 
across the wide bay from point to point, and was 
bounded only by the horizon. The variations in 
the aspect of this scene were innumerable, and 
invaluable to one who was ambitious to excel in 
the rendering of effects of sea and sky. Mists and 
vapours tinted with the glowing colours of mom 
:and eve. Approaching squalls visible in drifting. 
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low-hanging skies^ and broad, grandly-heaying waves* 
Storm scenes appalling in their might and majesty ; 
black lowering clouds sweeping along the face of 
the heavens, darkening the torn sea and the boiling 
snrf. Dreamy moonlight glittering over the '^ watery 
floor " and the wreck-strewn beach. The curiously- 
shaped " points " and " nabs/' ** scaurs " and 
'* nesses " that jut out from the tall, irregular cliffs* 
The green, cultivated uplands beyond. The common* 
place little " bits " of fisher-life that met my eye 
daily at the " great fischar-towne " of Port St. Hilda ; 
the putting-off to sea; the landing of the boats; 
the unlading of the fish ; the mending of the nets. 
The cottages at Longscaur-Wyke, and their picturesque 
surroundings : the upturned boats, the broken oars^ 
the nets, lines, and baskets that lay strewn in con- 
fusion on the rocky slope between the houses and 
the beach. All these things, and a thousand others 
of artistic character, daily stimulated me to increased 
effort. 

Of the four or five cottages that stood on the 
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side of the nigged cliff at Longscaur^ only one had 
the advantage of being two stories in height : in 
this one I had obtained lodging on most moderate 
terms. I had two little rooms, both facing sea- 
wardy bat, unfortunately, in neither of them was 
there a fire-place. I had arranged my painting 
materials in the smaller of the two — a tiny, rough- 
looking place that had been used as a lumber room. 

Meggy Willett, my landlady, was the wife of a 
fisherman named George Willett. George had 
originally been a sailor, Meggy said, but he had 
never had any education, and knowing that in con- 
sequence of this he might remain at sea all his 
life and never rise higher than '^ man-afore-t'mast,'' 
he had left the trading vessel in which he had sailed, 
and taken to the fishing-boat. (A " mule," it was, 
a small fishing-vessel between a boat and a coble.) 
It belonged to her father, she said, and her father 
lived in the cottage just above. The nets belonged 
to her brother, who lived in the cottage at the foot 
of the rock. Since her husband had come home 
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they had managed the boat amongst them without 
other help, and divided the profits as fairly as they 
could. George's share was smallest, of course ; he 
had no capital either in the boat or the nets, but 
he hoped to be able to buy a couple of lines before 
long. 

Certainly if " To be slow in words is a woman's 
only yirtue," my merry, rosy-cheeked, ready-tongued 
little landlady, had yet to seek the first gem of which 
to compose her husband's crown. She never entered 
my room without having some wonderful story to 
relate of George's feats of strength, or daring, or 
agility, of some dreadful accident that had happened 
to one of her seven children, or of some unusual 
outburst of ill-feeling on the part of her brother's 
bad-tempered wife. But she never bored me; her 
plenitude of quaint humour prevented this, and her 
happy, cheerful temper, and her unselfishness shone 
out in all she said and did. • . . Good, kind- 
hearted little Meggy Willett! I dare not hold you 
up as a pattern of domestic notability — a model of 
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tidy, quiet, reticent womanhood, but you were an 
affectionate wife and mother, although you did let 
your sturdy little year-old lad lie kicking all day 
long on the heap of mussel-shells at your door, 
and you were a never-to-be-forgotten landlady 
although your ability as a cook might have been 
questioned daily by an epicure, or a person of weak 
digestion. 



It would be impossible for me to put into words 
the gratitude which I felt towards my friend, Brooke 
Cameron, during those days — gratitude for generous, 
delicately-offered assistance, for help in my work, 
guidance, hints, and criticisms — the latter very 
adverse sometimes, but very wholesome, and above 
all, gratitude for the friendship, the love that was to 
me as the very joy and crown of my divided life. I 
had hardly a thought that I could not share with 
him, not a regret for the past which he did not try 
to soothe and soften, and not a hope for the future 
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which he did not strengthen or restrain according 
to his judgment of what was fitting and needful. 

Nor conld I weary, heart or limb. 
When mighty loye would cleaye in twain 
The lading of a single pain, 

And part it, giving half to him. 

And yety notwithstanding that he was all this 
and more^ far, far more to me, notwithstanding that 
I was thus upheld by his words of counsel and 
comfort, there were times when feelings of weariness 
bowed my spirit terribly. It may be that physical 
causes tended to produce this effect, for the winter 
was severe^ I was living at the lowest possible food- 
rate, my painting-room was cold and damp, and my 
labours were frequently extended till far beyond the 
hour of midnight. These things combined were not 
favourable to the regaining of the high-toned health 
which I believed to be necessary to my success, and 
at certain hours I was strangely weighted by in- 
capacity — mental and physical — for work of any kind* 
There were times when I believe it would have been 
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impossible for me to have written even the most 
commonplace letter. 

I had suffered from the same sensations daring 
my stay at Danesborough^ but as far as I could 
recollect they had come over me at irregular in- 
tervals^ and had varied much in their duration. I 
began to observe now that I was subject to periodical 
influence of some kind : whether atmospheric or 
otherwise, I was for a long time unable to say; but 
at last I was convinced, almost unmistakably, that 
my working powers were affected by the ebb and flow 
of the tide. I cannot explain how or why ; I can 
only state that it was so. When the tide began to 
rise, when the waves were rushing in upon the beach, 
and when the wind was sweeping in wild gusts over 
the rocks, my spirits became animated, my hopes 
buoyant, my strength increased, my mental faculties 
were excited, and my impulse to work rapidly and 
feverishly so strong as to be not always under perfect 
control ; this continued till perhaps an hour or more 
after high-water. Then with the ebbing tide, with 
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the ebflnge of temperatme, with the djing wind, and 
with the hoarse, receding nmnniir of the waTes, re- 
action came. I grew depressed. Work done at soch 
times was worthless. It was in Tain I straggled 
against what I termed '^a fancifol idea" — &ncifdl 
it might be, and probably was, to a certain extent ; 
bat I feel yet a strong conviction that there was a 
germ of trath in it. 

Daring this time I was working mainly at a 
pictare in oil which I had b^^ at Danesboroogh : 
it'was an attempt to translate into colour some lines 
from Coleridge's Ancient Mariner. 

Alone, alone, all, all alone, 
Alone on a wide wide sea ! 

I was tax from satisfied with it : it bore about the 
same resemblance to the pictm*e which I had con- 
ceived in my imagmation as a photograph from 
the work of a master-colourist bears to the original. 
But for Cameron's entreaties I should have thrown it 
aside : I found afterwards that his advice had, as usual, 
been the result of far-seeing and correct judgment. 
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Daring the week before Christmas I had to work 
hard to complete my picture. Cameron had decided 
to take it np to London with him on Christmas Eve. 
He was very sanguine as to the sale of it. 

Much to my satisfaction he was not able to finish 
his commission within the time that he had originally 
allowed himself. He should be obliged to return 
home to spend Christmas with his mother and sister^ 
he said, but he would come down to Yorkshire again 
early in January. Little 'Dyson and I remained 
behind, finding abundance of interest and amuse- 
ment in noting the ancient Christmas-tide customs 
which still survive amongst the primitive natives of 
Port St. Hilda and its neighbourhood. 

At the beginning of the first week in January I 
received a letter from my friend : to my great 
astonishment he had sold my scene from the 
Ancient Manner for the sum of eighty -five 
guineas. He had also obtained for me two 
commissions for pictures similar in size and price : 
the subjects were left to my own selection. 
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CHAPTEB V. 



A STORM. 



I dropped mj pen, and fistened to tiie wind 
That aang of tzees np-toni and Teasels tost — 
A midnight hannoitj. — 

WOBDSWOBXH. 

Afteb Cameron's return from London, I set to work 
with redoubled hope and energy. I had determined 
that when my commissionB were finished I wonld 
go back to Neston Hall. The resolution brought 
a calmness and a peace of mind to which I had of 
late been a stranger. 

About the middle of February little Dyson grew 
tired of the boisterous winds and waves of the north- 
eastern coast. He went up to London, taking one 
of my pictures with him. A few days later he sent 
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me a cheque for ninety guineas. Much against 
Cameron's will, I now insisted upon returning every 
penny that I had received from him since the second 
week of November. The amount was not large. 

Cameron's commissions were nearly completed. 
I began to think with regret of the approaching 
separation ; but I remembered that it would probably 
not be for long. If I continued my career as an 
artist, it was possible that we might meet more 
frequently than we had ev6r done before. 



On the afternoon of the last Thursday in February, 
I stood on the cliff at Longscaur-Wyke, watching 
the movements of Joe Willett and his tame seagull. 
Joe and I were fast friends. I was teaching him 
to read ; and had promised him a new shilling if 
he could say the whole of the multiplication table 
by the first of March, his fourteenth birthday. He 
had been making a good deal of progress latelj. 
The weather had been so stormy that his grand- 
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father's fishing-boat — the Lady Jocelyn — had not 
been out for nearly five weeks. It had been a hard 
tune for Maggy Willett; and, as she often told 
me, it would have been a hungry time for the seven 
children if they had not had a lodger. But this 
hard time had been in favour of the little fisherlad's 
education. 

The morning of the day of which I write had, 
like the preceding days, been wild and grey, and 
stormy ; but shortly after noon the weather had 
cleared out, and old Jemmerson, Meggy Willett's 
father, had decided to take the boat off as soon as 
the sea went down a little. His son, Bob Jemmer- 
son, and George Willett, had already gone over to 
Port St Hilda — ^where the boat was moored — to 
prepare for sea. Little Joe was waiting to go over 
with his grandfather. 

Twilight was beginning to creep over sky and 
ocean. I was undecided whether to go indoors to 
my work or to go over with old Jemmerson and 
Joe to Port St. Hilda and surprise Cameron with 
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my presenoe at Streonshalh Terrace. I had almost 
made up my mind to do the latter, when I saw 
Cameron himself coming over the green ridge at 
the top of the cliff. He was walking at a rapid 
pace I saw as I turned to meet him • • • His 
eye brightened as of old, and a warm, pleasant, 
winning smile was on his lips as our hands met 
in the firm clasp of friendship. A stranger might 
have thought that we had not met for years. 
• ** Just in time, I see ! " he exclaimed, as old 
Jemmerson came to his cottage-door and whistled 
for little Joe. '' I have just seen Bob Jemmerson 
and George Willett on the quay : they said they were 
going off to-night, and I want very much to have 
a moonlight view of the town from the roads. I 
want you to come with me if you can. I know you 
will like it; but the sons were afraid that old 
Jemmerson would object to take two of us in the 
boat. I thought I would come over and try to 
persuade the old man to give way for once. It will 
be so jolly if we have a fine night." 
VOL. n. 80 
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We went down together to the door of Jemmer- 
son's cottage. The old man was jnst ready to start ; 
and I saw at a glance that he was unwilling to be 
detained even for a moment. He listened to the 
request which we put forth with our united eloquence 
—but he listened only to deny. The Lady Jocelyn 
was only a small boat^ he said, and nothing would 
induce him to take two gentlemen on board. He 
would take one willingly, and it didn't matter to him 
which of us it might be. 

Of course, Cameron went; and I walked over 
to the qudy-side to see them go out. Darkness 
had settled over the quaint old roof-trees of the 
town ; lights ^mmered on both sides of the river ; 
more boats were going out of harbour; the crews 
were shouting to other men on the pier. I shook 
hands once more with my friend — I watched him 
descend the ladder and step on board. The ropes 
were hauled in — the little craft began to move. I 
walked down the pier, trying to distinguish the 
figures as they glided away into gloom and darkness. 
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I saw them tossing up and down as they crossed 
tiie harbour-bar. A momentary gleam from the 
smaller lighthouse fell across the boat : Cameron 
was sitting in the stem. Then all was darkness 
again — blank, chilling darkness that could be felt. 



I went back to my lodging with a dull, aching 
sensation clinging about my heart that almost 
amounted to pain : I attributed it to the foretaste 
of the parting between myself and my friend . . • 
The remembrance of my lonely, broken life came 
over me. I thought of the bitter lot that had been 
mine; of the sorrow that had darkened my days; 
of the heavy, almost unbearable weight of suspense 
and uncertainty that tortured me in secret. I could 
have borne the bitterest knowledge, I bdieved — ay, 
even the bitterest of all ! ^' Calm despair " chilled 
me one moment, '' wild unrest '' stirred me the next. 
I thought of happy homes made happier by loving 
hearts ; of bright firesides made brighter by children's 
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faces. Were these things never to be mine ? never ! 
never! Was I to sit in darkness and desolation 
watching others move to and fro in light and warmth 
all my life ? Should I never be other than a wifeless 
husband? Would my one sweet child never again 
kneel at a mother's knee — be clasped in a mother's 
arms — ^kissed with a mother's kiss? . . . My 
heart cried out with an exceeding bitter cry for 
answers to these wild^ passionate questions. 

I sat in my painting-room till nearly midnight, 
trying to forget myself and my sorrows in earnest 
work. My success was only partial : I could not 
quite stifle the inward plaining that^disturbed me. 

It was not a calm night, the wind had been 
driving along the coast in fitful gusts all the evening ; 
and a little before twelve o'clock a sharp shower of 
hail or sleet rattled on the roof of the little cottage. 
The wind increased at a rapid rate during the shower, 
and did not diminish in any perceptible degree 
afterwards. Between twelve and one I went out 
of doors for a few minutes. Dense murky clouds 
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were scudding across the sky ; no moon was visiblo, 
and I knew by the hoarse swelling sound of the 
waves that a heavy sea was running. But I refused 
to acknowledge any coascious feeUngs of concern 
for my friend. I had seen too many storms at 
Longscaur-Wyke to have much fear of the Lady 
Jocelyn riding out an ordinary gale. Besides, there 
were no signs that any other of the inmates of the 
cottages at Longscaur felt anxiety; no lights were 
in the windows of the rooms where the wives and 
mothers, daughters and sisters of the toiling fisher- 
men were sleeping. They were too much accustomed 
to the sound of storm and tempest to be moved to 
fear by a windy night. 

I went back to my room; but I felt not the 
slightest inclination to go to bed, neither could I 
work at my painting ; the subject — a wreck scene — 
was too suggestive. I took it from the easel and 
turned it towards the wall; and for some time I 
walked up and down the cheerless little place, 
listening to the wind, and living over again, in 
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Ihonght^ some of the past years of my eventful 
life. 

Then I sat down by the little table where my 
writing materials lay* Aimlessly^ almost nncon* 
sciously^ I took a pen in my hand^ placed a sheet 

of paper before me, and began pouring out in 
broken unstudied phrase the meanings of the death- 
less love that filled my heart. Without any precon- 
ceived design the words that came from my pen took 
the form of a letter to my lost wife. It might reach 

her at some time I thought, when or how I did not 
stop to consider. 

" Claire, my wife, my own true wife ! " I wrote ; 
" wherever you are to-night — and my brain is all but 
weary of the thousand dreamings and conjecturings 
that crowd upon me — but wherever you are, I think 
you must be sleeping with a sleep that is almost 
deathlike, for I feel as if your spirit, some subtle 
essence or emanation from your soul, had escaped from 
you and found its way to me. This feeling assures 
me that you have not forgotten me ; that your love 
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for mey the love that was so siarong and true and 
tender onqp^ is not yet dead ; that whatever harsh or 
mistaken thought of me you may cherish^ whatever 
resolutions you may have formed^ you cannot entirely 
crush out of your heart the affection that four short 
years ago was the mainspring of every action of your 
life* You cannot do this^ Claire. 

" Love is e.tenial. 
Wtaixiver dies, that lives, I feel and know, 
It is too great a thing to die. 

" But if even it were possible for you to do so, 
possible for you to free yourself from every thought 
of me, and supposing that I knew yon had done this, 
it would in no way change my changeless love for 
you . . . Oh, my wife ! my wife ! my very own little 
wife ! would that at this moment you could read but 
one page of the unwritten volumes of my thoughts of 
you 1 Would that you could know but for one short 
hour how I long for the sound of your voice, the 
touch of your gentle hand, to hear your step on the 
stair, and the soft rustle of your dress ! Would that 
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you might know how ceaselessly your tiny figure flits 
before me; how my fingers thrill to the touch of 
your soft brown hair^ and how the sound of your 
twilight music haunts me night and day !-^It was 
only last evening I walked alone on the cliff at 
Port St. Hilda. Some one was playing La Femme 
du Marin. It was quite dark^ no one was near. 
I bowed my head on the iron railing in front of the 
house^ and wept some scalding bitter tears. The days 
when you used to play that piece for me were the 
only happy days I have ever known. 

" Claire, — ^my own Claire, the conviction that 
you are near to me grows stronger every moment. 
My blood rushes wildly through my veins, my heart 
beats fast and out of time, my eyes bum, my 
brain throbs, and my imagination is roused to 
unwonted powers of vision. Again 1 see you 
tripping over the lawn at Neston in your light 
summer dresses, bending over your rose-bed, gather- 
ing your choicest flowers for Ann Meyrick's sick 
child. I see you sitting under the copper beech- 
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tree, embroidering a little white frock for Denise; 
your taper fingers fly fast, and the plumes of your 
hat flatter in the summer breeze. Again^ I sit on the 
ground at your feet, reading to you The Idylls of the 
King : you shrug your tiny shoulders. ' You know 
you are very stupid,' you say, with a sweet, regretful 
smile; * but you can't like poetry, — you can't, indeed.' 
For a moment I feel sorry when I hear you say this ; 
but it is only for a moment. I look into your eyes, 
radiant with the loTC-light that fills your heart; I 
hold your little hand in mine, and touch it with my 
lips, and I feel that you are a living, breathing poem, 
full of such tender cadences, such thrilling harmonies, 
that books of printed words become voiceless and un- 
tuneful. . . . Oh, Claire, Claire, my little wife ! 
Think of me now, — think of me now ! " 

More than this I wrote — ten times more; but 
the refrain was the same on every page. The key- 
note had been sounded for me : it went on ringing in 
my ears above the stormy night- wind ; — I could not 
but write in unison. 
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Morning broke at last. Dark portentous-looking 
donds were sweeping across the horizon^ a thick 
grey mist shrouded the outline of Longscaur Nab, 
and the sea was running very high near the shore* 
I could no longer refuse to see that a heavy storm 
was approaching. I went out to the edge of the 
(difif. Meggy Willett was standing there with Bella 
Jemmersony her brother's wife, and two other 
women. They were discussing the appearance of 
the weather very calmly, but the face of each woman 
wore an expression of anxiety and misgiving. 

During the time that I stood talking to them — * 
a quarter-of-an-hour or, perhaps, twenty minutes — 
some sudden and singular changes took place* The 
wind increased rapidly, the mist rolled away, the 
atmosphere became unusually clear, distant rarely- 
seen headlands stood out distinctly, the fishing- 
boats-^five or six dark specks in the offing — ^became 
visible, & strange cold bleak aspect was on land and 
sea, the dark ocean outside the breakers rolled in 
large ridges, the heavy surf, seething and tossing 
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along the shore^ began to separate itself into huge 
white-crested mountains, seagulls came winging 
landward^ flapping their white wings against the 
dark cHffs, and uttering shrill cries^ and showers 
of the yellow yeasty spray came flying round us 
with increased force every moment. 

For a time the women were silent. Then one 
of them, a tall, sallow, girlish-looking person but 
lately married, began to cry. " They'll niver get 
ower t* bar," she said, with a sob. 

" Oh, yes, Janie," said Meggy Willett, in a 
cheery tone ; " don't say that, woman. I've seen 
'em come ower in a deal worse weather than this." 

^' Lef s goa doon as far as t' quay," said Bella 
Jemmerson. " Ah can niver rest indoors wi' t' sea 
makin' like that." 

"Ay, we'd better goa doon," said an elderly 
woman, who had hitherto spoken but little, '^ they 
ma'ay want a bit o' help when they land ; but it strikes 
me 'at they'll niver try t' bar this moomin. They're 
bx mair likely to come ashoore on t' lang sand." 
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with her arm ronnd Janie Croft^ who was sobbing 
under her shawl/ scarcely daring to look up even for 
a moment, and yet powerless to turn away. Meggy's 
&ce was tearless, but it was very white and stony. 

*' The Lady Jocelyn isn't i' sight yet," she said, 
in answer to my question ; " not unlikely they've 
run in somewhere for shelter. That's the Dolphin, 
Sam Croft's coble : her wi' t' white stem*" 

The boats were coming in stern foremost. 

It had been plainly evident for some time that 
none- of them were making for the bar ; they came 
for the beach slowly and laboriously ; and, as they 
neared the edge of the breakers, one after another 
they lowered their sails. There was still a wide 
distance between the life-boat and the foremost of 
the fishing-cobles. 

Presently it occurred to me that the life-boat 
could not take in the whole of the four crews from 
the smaller craft. 

" What would she do ? " I inquired of an ancient 
mariner, who stood on the pier. 
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... .** All she can do is to stick by 'em, ready te help 
the farst 'at needs/' he replied* 

Aflier a time of painful suspense, the Dolphin 
shot into -the outermost line of breakers, and became, 
for a few seconds, iuTisible. Then she rose agam— 
a heavy sea struck her, and sent her bow up into 
the air, making her seem for a moment as if she 
stood perpendicularly on her stem. A low, suppressed 
murmur ran along the pier, and strong, stout-hearted 
men turned their backs on what they feared would 
be a repetition of scenes but too frequently witnessed. 
But the Dolphin came on, passing the life-boat a 
Ktae to the lee^rard, and agam disappearing for a 
few moments in the trough of the sea. As she rose 
ilgain a second tremendous wave struck her — it was 
partially* spent, yet it sent her flying, and shuddering 
forward at an awful rate, and nearly filled her with 
water. Yet she came on, reeling and tossing more 
and more fearfully as she neared the shore, and the 
white surf curliig over her from stem to stern more 
densely with every succeeding wave. 
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By this time the three other cobles had come in 
contact with the breakers. They came on in the 
same perilous manner: rising on the tops of the 
crested waves; shooting along into lakes of low, 
seething foam ; disappearing into deep, wide valleys ; 
and recovering themselves after heavy shocks in a 
manner that seemed almost miraculous. The 
life -boat had turned — the crew were evidently 
trying to keep her as nearly as possible equi- 
distant from the four fishing-cobles. I began to 
wish much that the Lady Jocelyn had been one 
of the four. 

The Dolphin was close in by this time. " Gome 
wi' me, Meggy, come," Janie Croft said, with some- 
thing between a sob and a cry of joy. " Let's go an* 
help 'em te carry t* lines up. They'll be on t' sand 
afore we can get doon." 

** I pray God you be not mistaken," said a grave, 
kindly-looking old gentleman, as the women turned 

away. 

His prayer was heard : Janie had not been mis- 
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taken. As sbe and Meggy Willett reached the 
sand, one more huge breaker struck the bow of 
the Dolphin^ and she came heavily on the beach. 
The poor toil-worn crew leaped out long before 
she was fairly on dry land. A dozen of the sailors 
and fishermen who stood on the sand dashed into the 
water up to their arm-pits^ seized the stern of the 
boat, and dragged her up. A few minutes later 
the second boat came in, in a similar manner ; then 
the third, — ^passing close to the capsized boat which 
was still drifting about in the waves. Only one 
more coble and the life-boat remained behind. 
Their deliverance, ten minutes later, was yet more 
miraculous ; for a heavy shower of sleet had come 
on. Everything was obscured ; the wind raged more 
violently, lashing the waves into more awful fury 
than I had ever before witnessed ; and increasing the 
wild, deafening roar of the storm to a pitch that no 
words can describe. As soon as the life-boat and the 
last of the four fishing-cobles were landed, the crowd 
began to disperse. There was another boat wanting, 

VOL. II. 81 
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but she might hare run for Danesbro', or, yet more 
likely, for Bobin-Hood's Bay. 

A few people still remained on the piar ; amongst 
them I observed one of the coastgaard leaning against 
the parapet, and scanning the horizon with a glass* 
Suddenly, as the shower began to dear away, he, 
with three others, disappeared ; leaving behind them 
the news that the missing boat was in the o£Sng. 
The men who had left the pier went down to -the 
sands. A few minutes more and the life-boat was 
again tossing in the snrf. 

Long before the atmosphere was perfectly clear 
again, I saw in the distance the small, dark speck 
which I knew to be the Lady Jocelyn. She seemed 
to be coming in at a much more rapid rate than the 
others had done. As she came nearer I saw that 
she was drifting in helplessly. Her oars were gone, 
aU but one — this one oar, with a red handkerchief 
tied to it, was held up in the middle of the boat by 
one of the men. 

She came yet nearer, skimming like a bird over 
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the dark, torn, boiling sea; but there was still a 
wide distance between her and the life-boat. She 
dashed impetuously into the surf. The first breaker 
sent her round with her head towards the pier ; the 
second, a towering, crested, sweeping mass of water, 
struck her heavily on her broadside • • • Through 
the white, flying surge I saw for one instant the 
black upturned kneel of the little boat, — the five dark 
figures tossing in the foam • • • 
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CHAPTER VI. 

A CHANGE. 

Calm on the seas, and silver sleep, * 

And waves that sway themselves in rest, 
And dead calm in that noble breast 

That heaves bat with the heaving deep. — 

Tennyson : In Memoriam. 

I CANNOT write of my sorrow, of the hours that I sat 
as one stunned by a terrible blow — stunned yet fully 
conscious. From the very first hour I realised 
all — all that I had seen, and all that I had lost : 
the agony of the present pain, and the dull dread 
of days to be. The wind went on iroaring round 
the little cottage; the rain beat wildly upon the 
roof and against the windows. Meggy WiUett sat 
sobbing and rocking herself to and fro by the fire ; 
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the children moved abont with tear-stained faces; 
sympathising neighbours came in and ont. The 
day wore into eyening, the erening into night. 
The storm subsided. The boat washed np, so 
did the oar with the red handkerchief tied to it. 
They were found on the sands at daybreak next 
morning. An hour or two later the bodies of Bobert 
Jemmerson and little Joe Willett were found : the 
three others lie waiting till that day wherein the 
sea shall give up her dead. 

The morning was, comparatively speaking, calm. 
The sky was grey and cold and cloudy; the wind 
rose and sank wailingly; the sea heaved in low 
wide undulations, and the waves broke on the shore 
with a sad disconsolate murmur that seemed full 
of sympathy. Yet it was terrible to watch them 
to see them rolling on, on, on — for ever on over 
that spot to which my eyes were drawn as if by 
an irresistible force ... I can see it now as 
plainly as I saw it then: I see it sleeping and 
waking ; never without a longing comforting thought 
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of that Peaceful Land where ''there shall be no 
more sea." 

Yet less of sorrow lives in me 

For days of happy commune dead ; 

Less yearning for the friendship fled, 
Than some strong bond which is to be. 

I had no '' last words ^^ to comfort me ; but his 
last wish, he wish that it had pained me to refase 
daring his life, I hastened to honour in the midst 
of my sore grief for his death. The remembrance 
that I had denied him- this one desire stung me 
bitterly. 

But before I could return to my father, I had 
a painful duty to perform for my friend — ^that of 
taking the terrible news to his .mother and sister. 
I should have started on this sad errand the evening 
before, but for the hope that I could have taken with 
me the news that his body had been found. I could 
not wait longer than the noon of the following day ; 
they might hear of what had happened from others. 
Noontide came. The watchers on the pier had 
watched in vain. I lefi; Port St. Hilda for London at 
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one o'clock, intending to return to Neston-6n-tLe- 
Wolds the following day. 

I need not recount the details of the distressing 
interview between Mrs. and Miss Cameron and 
myself. For some minutes the elder lady evidently 
failed to grasp the full meaning of the terrible truth ; 
when she did realize it, her efforts to control her 
grief were painful to witness* I would have shortened 
my visit, thinking that the stricken mother and 
sister might prefer being alone in such an hour as 
that ; but they both of them begged me to remain. 
I did so : I stayed with them for some hours. It 
might be that my own keen sorrow — so nearly akin 
to theirs — enabled me to offer sympathy more readily 
if not more truly, than I could otherwise have done, 

I left London for York on ttie afternoon of the 
same day — Saturday — intending to return to Neston 
Hall that evening, remain for a few days, and then 
go back to Port St Hilda for my unfinished picture 
and other small possessions that I had left; behind. 
There were also some paintings and other things 
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belonging to my friend^ to be carefully packed and 
sent to London. 

The fatnre that was before me — a futnre to which 
I had ever tamed with steady hope — was darkened 
now. I thoaght I could never again look forward 
with strong desire to anything. What would it 
matter now whether I achieved success or not ? 
Supposing I attained the highest, — supposing that 
honour, and fame, and wealth were showered upon 
me — how could I, a friendless, wifeless, isolated being 
ever care for such things as these ? 

Then I reproached myself for having yielded to 
these low, selfish repinings. Had I no wider, purer 
aims than worldly success, or friendly appreciation ? 
Were these the limits of my desires ? Had I already 
forgotten the creed which my friend had held so 
firmly — a creed that has been put into words by 
'* singing lips " that are now like his, silent for 
ever ? — 

Fame itself, 
That approbation of the general race, 
Presents a poor end, (thongh the arrow speed, 
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Shot straight with vigorons finger to the white,) 
And the highest fame was nerer reached except 
By what was aimed above ic. Art ibr art, 
And good for God himself, the essential Good ! 

Surely I must have mistaken my vocation if my 
efforts could become one degree less earnest, my 
aspirations one degree lower, because a cloud had 
fallen across my pathway ! The cloud was a heavy 
one, but an upward-looking eye might in time perhaps 
come to behold the silver lining. 



It was sometime between six and seven o'clock 
in the evening when I arrived at York. I had a 
short time to wait. The lamps were lit in the busy 
station. I sauntered along mechanically towards the 
book-stall : just before I reached it, I caught sight 
of the stately, dark-eyed woman whom I had seen 
on the promenade at Danesborough. At the same 
moment her eye met mine. Pale, hesitant, and 
tremulous, she came up to me. 

"Mr. Paul Hesildene," she said, in a hoarse 
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hurried Toice, ** yon may take me now^ put me in 
prison^ do the worst you can to me. If you will 
come with me I will tell you all." 

" Who are you ? " I inquired. 

My companion did not speak. Her lips were 
ashy-grey and firmly compressed^ and her large, 
beautiful eyes were full of pain. 

We walked along the station together : at the 
door of the " Station Hotel " she stopped. 

" Will you go in and ask for a private room ? " 
she said. '' I have much to say. I cannot tell you 
all I have to tell here amongst the crowd.*' 

I obeyed her suggestion : wondering much who 
this strange woman could be. She was still in deep 
mourning, and well-dressed, her bearing was perfect, 
she spoke good, if not refined English, and, as far 
as^I had been able to, detect hitherto, without any 
recognisable provincial accent. 

In a few minutes we were alone in a small, 
brilliantly-lighted room. My companion stood, white 
and speechless, with her eyes fi,xed upon the floor. 
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Her head was slightly thrown back^ her figure erect, 
and she rested one hand on the edge of the table. 

I asked her to be seated, but she appeared as if 
she did not hear me. Then I placed a chair for her 
and another for myself: still she remained standing, 
still speechless, and so deadly white that I feared 
she would faint. 

Presently, however, she seemed to recover : she 
raised her eyes from the carpet, fixed them full on 
my face, and, with much apparent difficulty, began 
to speak. Her voice was still tremulous ; and now 
and then she stopped suddenly, as if some pain or 
spasm prevented her words. 

** You asked me just now who I am ? " she began. 
*^ My name is Helen Grant : have you no recollection 
of me ? " 

** Very little : I remember seeing you at Danes- 
borough, of course, and I must have seen you some- 
where previously, but I cannot tell where — at least, 
I cannot be certain." 

She hesitated, and appeared to be considering 
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flomethiiig ; then she said, as if thinlring aload : 
** No, it is not sorprisiiig ; I only saw yon twice — 
yon wonid not notice me, I dare say. Bnt that is 
nothing to the pnrpose," she said, rousing herself 
as if by a desperate effort, and clasping her hands 
nervously together. "I must tell yon — ^I will tell 
you at once. I was Lady Trenholm's maid — I lived 
at Trenholm Park for some time. It was I who 
added the date to the note that fell into Mrs. Hesil- 
dene's hands and drove her from home. I vnsh 
my fingers had been powerless when I did it. I 
have never had a happy day since. Punish me 
just as you will — ^just as you will : I cannot be more 
miserable than I have been.*' 

It was my turn now to be speechless. If my 
heart had not been softened by recent sorrow I think 
I should have found it very hard to forgive the 
woman before me. 

" What was your motive for such a cruel deed ? " 
I inquired as gently as I could. 

"Will you listen to me if I teU you all?" 
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Helen Grant said in a sad^ subdued tone. '' I 
don't want to make any excuses for myself; but I 
should like you to know the truth ; I should like 
you to know that I never meant to injure you, — or 
Mrs. Hesildene." 

" llrs. Hesildene ! do you know anything of her ? 
I mean have you ever seen or heard of her since she 
left Neston Hall ? " 

" I will tell you all I know if you will hear me 
patiently to the end." 

"Yes, yes, — only come to the end as quickly as 
you can." 

" I will . . . You knew Mr. Guy Trenholm ; 
Sir Guy he is now; you imagined you knew him 
well, I dare say ; but you could not have done that ; 
for if you had known his baseness you would never 
have made a friend of him. Base as he was, I loved 
him ; loved him passionately ; loved him as much as 
I hate him now. I have read in books that the 
deepest love makes the deepest hate ; that's true — 
as true a saying as ever was written. 
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'' Perhaps yon will blame me for loving a man so 
jEar above me ; bat yon wouldn't blame me if yoa 
knew all ; if yon knew how he had tried to make me 
love him ; how he had sworn passionately a thousand 
times that I and no other should be his wife ; idiot 
that I was^ I believed him ; I never doubted that the 
day would come when I should be Lady Trenholm. 
I had heard of stranger things than that. I was 
good-looking then — ^not the wreck I am now : hand- 
some, he said I was; so did other people for the 
matter of that. But I did not rest content with my 
good looks. I tried to educate myself; I watched 
the ways and listened to the words of people who 
were better bom. Guy laughed at me for this: 
he said I was fit company for the best of them 
any day. 

'' It was not until the last time but one that we 
went abroad, that I had any reason to suspect Guy 
Trenholm of falsehood. It was reported that his 
cousin, Miss Trenholm, was engaged to an Italian 
count. For weeks and weeks everybody said that 
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Mr. Gay was moody and stapid ; and -that it was 
because of his cousin's engagement. I did not 
believe this ; he was the same to me as ever. But 
after a while the count began to fail in his attentions 
to Miss Trenholm : he transferred them to another 
English lady, who was much richer. Augusta 
Trenholm never was like herself after that. Mrs. 
Estridge, her maid, said she was so cross and bitter 
that she should give her warning and leave her as 
soon as we got back to England : but she thought 
better of that. It was a good place. 

" People said now that Mr. Guy was bright and 
cheerful again ; and Mrs. Estridge told me that Miss 
Trenholm had accepted him in a fit of vexation. I 
felt uneasy; but still I did not believe it — not for a 
moment. They did not treat each other in the least 
like people wl;o were engaged to be married; and 
Mr. Guy was still the same to me. When I asked 
him if there was any truth in what I had heard, 
he only laughed at me, and called me silly and 
jealous. 
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'' But before six more months were oyer I found 
that Mrs. Estridge had been right. The engage- 
ment was kept secret by Miss Trenholm's wish. 
She hoped to go to Italy again the follpwing winter ; 

and doubtless she thought it probable that Count 

* 

della Lano might again have changed his mind. 

'' During the early part of that summer after we 
came back to England — the summer before I did 
that horrid deed — I was very unhappy. Mr. Guy 
was still kind to me ; but there was a difference in 
his kindness — a difference I cannot make you under- 
stand. I could not understand it myself then ; I 
see it all plainly now : he was trying to break with 
me gradually; to do it without paining me; or 
what would have been worse still, offending me. 
I dare say he guessed that I shouldn't be a nayj 
desirable enemy. 

" He was not happy either; I saw that, although 
I could not at first make out the cause of his un- 
happiness : as the summer went on, I learnt that it 
was because of Miss Trenholm. She was colder and 
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stranger to him than eyer ; and people said that she 
was all smiles and gracionsness to yon. 

^'I did not see these things for myself. Lady 
Trenholm used to keep me sewing in her own room 
as much as possible ; but Mrs. Estridge saw them, 
and Mrs. Estridge was a clever woman — clever enough 
to understand her mistress : and that is saying a 
great deal for her. 

''One day, when she was talking about Miss 
Trenholm, she told me that you had once made her 
an offer ; and that, although she had liked you — 
cared more for you than she had ever done for 
Mr. Guy — she had refused you because the Squire 
had just mortgaged all his property. Then the 
Squire got turned round, Mrs. Estridge said; but 
you had gone abroad. When you came back you 
brought a wife with you — and Augusta Trenholm 
hated your wife — hated her from the very first ; even 
when she pretended to be all friendliness. 

'' But I cared nothing to hear of all this ; when 
she talked of Mr. Guy I liked to hear her talk by 
VOL. II. 82 
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the hour together : even though the things she said 
vexed me, and made me jealous to madness. 

'' About the middle of the summer, Mrs. Estridge 
went away for her holiday, and I had to dress Miss 
Trenholm, and attend to her wardrobe. One day 
a bill was sent to her that she was sure she had 
paid, and she told me to look amongst her things 
for the receipted bill : in doing this I found a note 
written by you : it was lying at the bottom of a 
deep drawer, under her winter shawls and furs. 
I read it, put it back again, and, for a time, forgot 
all about it. 

'' Then Mrs. Estridge came back, and things 
went on as usual for a week or two, till one morning 
Lady Trenholm told ;nie, as a great secret, that her 
son and Miss Trenholm were engaged — that they 
were going to be married before long. I could 
•doubt no more. I was wild with rage : not only 
because he had told me fdsehoods — not only because 
he had amused himself by flirting with me, and 
trying to make me believe that he cared for me — ^but 
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because I loTed him — loved him truly and well. 
There had been times during that summer when 
I had wished that he might fall into poverty, or 
disgrace, or trouble of some kind, so that I might 
have proved that I cared for himself, and not for 
his wealth or position. But that was all gone. I 
da suffer at first — more than I can tell you ; but 
I was proud, and neither he nor any one else could 
have guessed that I cared. 

" His manner to me was changed by this time — 
he seemed to think that I had forgotten all the past, 
that I was contented with things as they were. 
When he met me in the house, or about the grounds, 
he spoke to me just as he did to the other servants — 
half roughly, half familiarly — ^never kindly or tenderly, 
as he had done before.- This, together with the 
&ct that he and Miss Trenholm were on better 
terms with each other, enraged me more and more : 
I began to hate him — and, before long, I hated 
him with a hate that was as deep as ever my love 
had been. 
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" Then I began to think of revenge — of doing 
something to canse a quarrel between them. For 
a long time I was at a loss, I couldn't hit upon 
anything that I could carry out without help, till 
one day I remembered the note that I had seen with 
your name to it. That same evening, while Miss 
Trenholm was at dinner, I took it out of the drawer 
in her room, added the date to it, and dropped it in 
the park, by the side of the path leading down to the 
kennels. I knew that Mr. Guy Trenholm was in the 
habit of going down there early every morning. 

" I have told you the worst now. I don't want 
to say one word for myself; but I want you to believe 
that I never dreamed of harming you. Indeed, I 
was so mad and blind with hatred that I never 
thought of you at all. 

'' When I knew the result of what I had done 
I was horror-stricken. I would have confessed then 
if I had dared, but I knew that if I did I should 
be turned away without a character, and I had no 
home to go to. 
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'' Much to my surprise, I foond that Lady Tren- 
holm suspected that I had had something to do 
with the wicked deed; and one day she openly 
accused me of being concerned in it one way or 
another. I denied all knowledge of it. I hated 
myself more for the fedsehood than I had done for 
the deed itself. 

''Be patient with me a few minutes longer. I 
have nearly done — I will hurry over the rest of what 
I have to say ... I remained with Lady 
Trenholm till she died ; afterwards I was out of 
place for some time; then I came to Mrs. Short- 
wood's, of Albert Villa, on the Priory Boad. I 
was with her at Danesbro' last autumn. I saw you 
there and wrote a note, which I gave to you on the 
evening of the last day but one before we came away. 
I intended to make this confession to you then, but 
my courage failed me. 

'' One day about two months ago, a wet stormy 
day it was, I had to come into York, take a cab, 
and go to Miss Appleby's school for Miss Short- 
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wood and Miss Alesia. As I droTe np to the 
door a lady was coming ont into the rain. She 
looked worn and ill^ and she was shabbily dressed, 
but I recognised her immediately. It was Mrs. 
Hesildene. 

'' That night as I was undressing Miss Alesia, 
I described to her the lady I had seen coming out 
of the school, and inquired her name. Miss Alesia 
said it would be Madame Foudrinier, the French 
teacher." 

" Stop ! " I exclaimed impatiently, " before you 
utter one word more of other things, tell me whether 
Mrs. Hesildene is in York now ? " 

'' She is. She lodges in a street not far from 
the station. I have said all I have to say. I will 
go with you and repeat it all to Mrs. Hesildene, if 
you desire it. I would have gone to her before if 
I had dared. I meant to do so. I have passed 
the house where she lodges dozens of times during 
the [two months that I have known of her being 
here : but I could never summon courage to go 
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in. If I had ever met her as I met you to- 
night^ perhaps I should not have been so cowardly/' 



Helen Grant had finished her story. She had 
spoken plainly and intelligibly ; I had comprehended 
all she had said, and yet I felt as if bewildered ; 
as if the sudden flood of light, the shining radiant 
" Light of Hope/' had dazzled me with its bright- 
ness. I tried to think, to realise the import of 
what I had heard. In vain. I was conscious 
of nothing but trembUng bliss, and deep wordless 
gratitude. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 
FORETELLS SETTLED WEATHER, 

Ah ! Imt diote tean are penl which th j lore aheds. 
And thejr aie ridi and nmaom all ill-deeda. 

Shaksfbasx: Sonnet xxzIt. 

About five minntes' walk from the station brought 
OS to the narrow street and the tiny house which 
Helen Grant pointed out as the place where Mrs. 
Hesildene lodged. I lifted the knocker with a 
trembling hand, and listened with a beating heart 
for the long delayed footstep. Thoughts, hopes, 
fears, crowded through my brain rapidly: mixed 
up with all was pity for the woman -who stood by 
me silent and stately as a carven image. 
Presently the door was opened. 
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'' Is Mrs. HesQdene at home ? ** I asked of 
the giay-haiied widow who stood in the passage* 

** I don't know noho^ o* that name, sir«** 

''I belieTe Madame Foudrinier lodges here?*' 
said Helen Grant 

'* She does/' replied the widow laoonioaUy. 

''Is she within?" I asked, inwardly groaning 
oyer my stapidity. 

" She is-" 

"Can I see her?" 

"That depends. Who may you be, sir? But 
you'd better come in. Its no&n such a warm night. 
Come in here, into t' parlour." 

We accepted the invitation, Helen Grant and 
I. There was a cheerful fire and a cheerful lamp 
in the little parlour. I bade Helen sit down ; then 
I asked the widow if I could speak to her alone. 

" Yes," she replied, " if you doUnt mind comin' 
into t' kitchen. There's nobody there." 

I followed her into the kitchen. She seemed much 
surprised, but I did not keep her long in suspense. 
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''Is Madame Fondrinier upstairs ?" I asked. 

"Yes, sir." 

"Is she alone?" 

" She is. She's been out teachin' all t' day, an* 
she's tired as she mostly is; but if you want to see 
her about lessons, 111 tell her?" 

" But I don't want to see her about lesson^. I 
am an old friend, and I have brought her good 
news. Will you let me go up to her without being 
introduced ? " 

" I daren't do that. She'd not take it well, sir ; 
I'm sure she wouldn't." 

" I will undertake to make that right. Do trust 
me : you will not regret it." 

"You have brought her good news, you say?" 
. "I have : the best of news." 

" Well, she needs it sore enough : a more down- 
hearted lady I never saw. I've alius thought 'at she 
hadn't a friend in the world." 

" Will you show me which is the door of her 
room ? " 
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The Mridow hesitated; looked into my face. 

"Yes," she said; "an' if youVe told me any- 
thing 'at isn't true I'll never trust nobody no more 
as long as I live." 

As I followed her up the tiny staircase my heart 
throbbed wildly. I had hard work to keep down a 
trembling dread that my cup of happiness might yet 
be dashed untasted from my lips. 

When we reached the landing the widow bent 
toward me and whispered : — " You'd better let me 

V 

knock an' open the door for you?" 

"Very well," I replied. 

A minute later I stood alone in the same room 
with my wife. Three years and a half had passed 
since we parted : we were both altered, but we 
recognised each other instantaneously. She had 
been sitting on a low chair : she rose as I entered 
the room, a pale, thin shadow of her former self. 
She turned still paler, trembled visibly, tried to 
collect herself — to look dignified, reproachful, un- 
yielding : she failed in all ; began to sob hysterically, 
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and then burst into passionate tears. But for a 
strong arm she would have fiedlen. 

• • * • • 

" And what of my little Denise ? " were her first 
coherent words. 

In reply I gave her a hurried resume of my 
rough winter. 

, Then there was another silence. I began to 
wonder what my Claire's thoughts were; whether 
she was trying to think the best of me, to find 
excuses for me — intending to "let the dead past 
bury its dead," or whether the evidence of Helen 
Grant was needed to complete her happiness? 

" Claire/' I said, " I am wondering whether 
you forgive me." 

For a moment or two she did not speak. My 
arm was round her ; she moved uneasily ; then she 
turned her wan, wistful little face up to mine, and 
I saw that the tears were again gathering in 
her eyes. 

" Forgive you ! yes, yes, a thousand times," she 
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said, impetuously. " You could not have come to 
ask me if you had felt yourself unworthy. . . . 
Forgive me, Paul, forgive me." 

Then I told her the strange story that I had 
heard ; and once more my little wife bowed her 
head and wept. She should never forgive herself, 
she said, never. 

" Will you see Helen Grant ? " I asked. " She 
came with me : she is in the little parlour below." 

"No, no, Paul; certainly not. Do you think 
I cannot trust your word?" 

"I was not thinking of that, my darling; but 
she seems as if she were still suffering, and I 
thought you might say something to comfort her — 
to set her mind at rest as far as we are concerned 
before we send her away." 

'' Poor thing ! " murmured my kind-hearted little 
wife. "Yes, we had better tell her that we quite 
forgive her. . • • She is in the parlour, you 
say; may I go down and see her alone?" 

" Certainly, dear, if you wish it ; but don't stay 
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long: we haye much to do. Will yon send yonr 
landlady np to me when yon go down ? " 

" Why, Paul ? " 

'' Because I am going to take you back to Neston 
to-night." 

" Oh, no 1 not to-night, — ^I cannot go to-night.** 

" Oh, yes, you can, dear ! I will arrange things. 
We have plenty of time to catch the last train.*' 

'' But my pupils ? *' 

" We will write notes to the pupils, and I will 
come over for your luggage next week.** 

*^ Oh, Paul, Paul ! I don*t deserve so much 
happiness — I don*t, indeed! Oh, I dare not think 
that I shall see my little Denise again to-night.** 

'^ Then don*t think of it, dearest, but go and say 
something kind to the poor creature downstairs, and 
then come back to me. Tell her not to go till I 
have seen her again.** 
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The hour that followed was a very busy one. 
Helen Grant went away forgiven, and, I trust, 
comforted. My wife and I said everything we 
could think of to soothe and cheer her, and she 
seemed surprised and gratefal; but I did not feel 
that we were very successful in our attempts to 
soften her proud sorrow. 

Then we had the notes to write, the much- 
bewildered landlady to enlighten, and some pre- 
parations in the way of packing to attend to. At 
last all was done. My little Claire came down 
dressed in a waterproof cloak and a black hat: we 
said good-by to the widow, and presently found our- 
selves in the station. Twenty minutes we had to 
wait before the train for Market-Studley was due. 

I have given but the faintest outline of the 
meeting between myself and my long-lost darling 
wife. Of the inner joy — the unspeakable, inde- 
scribable happiness vouchsafed to us both — I can say 
but little. My own joy was like that of the mariner 
who comes safely into port after sailing stormy seas. 
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with torn sails^ shattered spars, ''and only not a 
wreck.'* All the fears and donbts and despairs of 
the past were forgotten. . Calm deep gratitude 
filled my heart. Only one thing was wanting — 
the presence of my friend. . • . Those were 
strange hours — intense absorbing bliss, truest 
thankfulness, full content and satisfaction, bright 
sunny hope for the future, and, underlying all, a 
cold heartache. I did not cloud my little wife's 
felicity with the knowledge of this till long, long 
afterwards — not until I could think and talk of him 
with the hope and serenity of mind that he himself 
would have been the first to teach me. 

Claire trembled, and was silent. Her happiness, 
like mine, was too deep for words. When she spoke 
again, it was to confess, with touching heart-deep 
humility, her impulsiveness, her want of faith in 
me, and the pride that had kept her from indulging 
her wish to return, or, in any way, seek for an 
explanation. "But you will forgive me, Paul, will 
you not ? " she entreated. " I think I can never 
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again be what I was before. I mnst have learnt 
something from the things I have suffered/' 

We were seated in the train. Much to our satis- 
faction we were alone. Claire was leaning her head 
upon my shoulder, and both her tiny hands were 
clasped in mine. After I had once more tried to 
soothe her, to assure her that the long dark time was 
already beginning to fade rapidly, I laid upon her my 
command that the word " forgiveness " should never 
be mentioned between us again. 

** And now, my little Claire," I said, ** I want to 
hear something of yourself. Bemember, you have 
told me nothing yet. : You acknowledge that you 
have suffered; no one could look at you, and doubt 
that. You must tell me all about it, my darling — 
do not spare me." 

''Paul, I cannot tell you* It has been too 
terrible." 

** What is it that has been so terrible, petite ?" 

"Everything. Being away from you, and part- 
ing with Denise, and being very poor, and having 
VOL. II. S3 
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to work when I was very ill and very tired, and not 
haying anybody to say one kind word to me. Oh, 
Paul, Paul ! don't ask me to go through it all 
again.'* 

*'No, no, my little one! Not one word of all 
that unless you like ; but tell me the outsides 
of things. Have you ever been out of England." 
** No, dear, not for a day." 
** Do you mind telling me where you have 
been ? " . 

" No, not at all. Oh ! how I wish I had been 
somewhere where you could have found me; but, 
at first, I did all I could to prevent that. I went to 
the most unlikely place I could think of. I went 
to Worcester that evening after I left Neston Hall." 
** To Worcester ? But you took tickets for 
London ! " • 

" Yes, and I was sure you would find out that I 
had done that, so I took fresh tickets when I got to 
York — one for myself to Worcester, and one for Mrs. 
Mackelthwaite to go hack to her friends in Cumber- 
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land : and I had to give her half of the money that I had^ 
and some of the things ont of my dressing-case to re- 
pay her for the clothes that she had left at Neston.'* 

" And you and baby went on ? " 

'' Yes. It was quite late in the evening when 
we got to Worcester, I went to an hotel near the 
cathedral first, and next day to a small lodging. 
I cannot tell you anything about all those days 
of misery. I grew very poor before I could get 
any work to do. Then I left Denise with the woman 
who kept the lodging-house, and I went to live 
as French governess at a boarding-school a few miles 
out of Worcester. I only saw my baby about once 
a month; and I didn't think the woman was very 
kind to her, and it was killing me; so I gave 
up the situation at the school, and came back to 
York. I wanted to be near Neston. I waq ill then 
— so ill, that I thought I might die — and I wanted 
to find some one whom I could trust to bring Denise 
to you when I was dead. I thought I might meet 
with some one I knew in York." 
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" Oh, Claire, Claire ! why couldn't you come 
back to me then?" 

** I don't know, Paul — I don't know. You can't 
tell what it is to be dreadfully proud. It's like 
something that is stronger than yourself, and won't 
let you do what you want to do." 

'' Perhaps I know more about it than you think, 
my darling — but finish your story ; let me hear the 
worst." 

*' Oh, I have nothing to tell ,that is very much 
worse, dear. I grew stronger when I had been in 
York a little while ; and I had a kind old landlady, 
who was 80 good to Denise. I gave lessons in 
French, but I did not get many pupils at first ; 
and I could not pay good old Mrs. Crosby for all 
she did for my baby ; but she never seemed to care — 
she never asked me for money. But, before I had 
been in York very long, she went somewhere into 
the dales to live with her son. Then it was that 
I took Denise home. Oh, Paul, Paul ! it was 
dreadful to have to do that. It seemed to me then 
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that what I suffered dnring the week that followed 
was punishment enough for all I had done." 

" Did you take her to Neston yourself ? " 

" Yes, dear." 

" And did you go back to York that night ? " 

''No; it was too late. I stayed with old Miss 
Ellingside of Market-Studley all night. She promised 
not to betray me ; and from time to time she has 
sent me word about Denise. She knows Mr. Stan- 
brook, and she inquires of him in a careless sort 
of way how the little girl at Neston Hall is getting 
on ; and then she tells me. But it is more than 
a month now since I heard from her, and her last 
letter was a very cross one. She has never spared 
me. Oh, how glad she will be now ! " 

** And did you never mean to come back to me, 
Claire ? " 

" I don't know what I should have done. I have 
been more dreadfully unhappy lately than ever I 
was at the beginning. After I had parted with 
Denise I used to think that I would keep away from 
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her until she was grown np, and married, and had 
a home of her own, and then I thought I would 
go and lire with her ; hut when I heard from Miss 
Ellingside how you were still seeking me, I was 
wretched ; I was sure then that there had heen some 
mistake, or that you were sorry, and wanted to 
tell me so. If I had ever known when you were 
at Neston, I think I could have come back. I 
had all but decided to do so when I heard that 
you had gone away without telling any one where 
you were going. I have been very sad since then, 
Paul — very sad." 

" But you will soon forget it all, my little one. 
A time of sorrow like that fades out very quickly — 
much more quickly than a time of joy.*' 



It was late when we arrived at Neston Hall. 
Mrs. Meyrick at the lodge failed lamentably in her 
attempt to utter some words of welcome ; Sherrard 
wisely refrained from making any such attempt. 
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Denise had gone to bed. My father was sitting 
alone in the library. I sent Sherrard in to prepare 
him for onr return ; to ask him if he would see us. 

My father came out to us. He kissed my pale, 
trembling little wife tenderly; and he grasped my 
hand as he had never grasped it before. 

" God bless you, my children ! " he said — 
^' God bless you ! " nothing more he uttered ; but 
I saw that tears were dropping slowly over his 
worn face. 
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EPILOGUE. 



If it be true, that good wine needs no bush ; 'tis true that 
a good play needs no epilogue : yet to good wine they do use 
good bushes, and good plays prove the better by the help of 
good epilogues. What a case am I in then, that am neither a good 
epilogue nor cannot insinuate with you in the behalf of a good 
play 1 — Shakspeabb : Epilogue to** As You Like W 

I FINISH my story on a bright May morning. It is 
nearly three months since the events related in my 
last chapter took place. 

My father is sitting on the lawn, under the 
copper beech tree; Claire is reading the Times to 
him ; Denise is hard at work on a square yard of 
ground known throughout the establishment as '' my 
darden.** I can see them all from the window of the 
room in which I write. 

I have been intending to devote many pages to 
the expression of my great happiness; but words 
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fail me. My father's kindness^ his nndonbted 
affection for me^ seem to increase every day. The 
wonderful improyement in my little wife, — her 
softened spirit, her self-control ; the return of her 
health, her happiness, her brightness, her beauty, 
are all so many additions to my full cup of joy. The 
long, dark past is as if it had neyer been. Looking 
at it on its darkest side it does but seem as a shadow 
thrown into a picture to enhance the brilliancy of the 
bright high light. The happiness of the first year 
after our marriage was slight compared with this. 

When we first returned to Neston my little Claire 
was somewhat apprehensive concerning the kind of 
reception we should meet with firom some of our 
neighbours. She has since smiled at her fears. Only 
once have we had to endure a sympathising visit. 

About six weeks ago we went down to Port St. 
Hilda for a few days. Meggy Willett has turned 
fishwoman. She is very hopeful as to her success 
when the herring season sets in. 

I brought my unfinished picture back with me ; 
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and I am still working at it ; but my work is of a 
very different kind from that done in the days of 
strife, confusion of soul, depression, and poverty. 
I am a firm believer in the fact that, — 

What you do 
For bread, wiU taste of common grain, not grapes, 
Although you have a ymejard in Champagne. 

Nevertheless, I do not in anywise regret the 
roughness of my rough winter. I feel now as if my 
previous knowledge of human life and its meanings 
had only been half knowledge; as if I had only 
looked at things from one point of view; and that 
not the point from whence the highest or the widest 
glimpses of truth are to be obtained. 

With good Bishop Taylor I have come to acknow- 
ledge that '' when a storm of sad, mischance beats 
upon our spirits • • • if it does any good to our 
souls it hath made more than sufficient recompense 
for all the temporal affliction.'' 

END OP TAUGHT BY ADVERSITY. 
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** A woman's heart takes a lang time o*breakiiig." 

** That's according to the staff they are made o', sir." — 

Heart of Mid-Lothian, 
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CHAPTER I. 

LIZZIE DENT. 

*' There'll be no goin* out this mornin*, Miss West, 
so I should advise you to stay in bed for another 
hour or two : it'll rest you after your long walk 
yesterday,*' 

" Does it rain ? " I asked. 

" Rain ! yes ; like a flood ; an' t' hay's all doon 
both i' t' home meadows an' on t' Broo-side. 
Isaac's quite in a way about it. But it'll be clearin' 
up soon, I've been tellin' him. T' sky's breakin' 
away over Barton Head now." 
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So saying Mrs. Dent put my cup of tea on the 
little table by the bedside, and left the room. 
"What a kind motherly woman she is," I said to 
myself as she went downstairs. 

This was my second visit to Thorpe-Houe Farm. 
Three years before I had been sent here in search 
of health : and I had come again on the same errand 
now ; but this time I had brought with me far more 
hope and ground for hope than on the former 
occasion. When I left my cousin's house — three 
weeks previous to the time of which I am writing 
now— my nerves were already beginning to tingle 
with the painful sensations of returning vitality ; 
and during those three weeks I had made progress 
enough to satisfy even good old Mrs. Dent. 

But it is not of myself that I am about to write — 
that is not more than I can help — my own life 
history would be wearisome ; but the history of 
apother life, part of which was lived alongside of 
mine, is too brief to strain the reader's attention. 

When I first went to Thorpe-Houe Farm, Lizzie 
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Dent the farmer's only child was a bright, beautiful 
merry -hearted girl of seventeen. An impartial 
observer might have said that she was a little too 
wild and giddy, and a little too fond of dress ; 
but her never-faiUng good-temper, her cheerfulness, 
and her bonnie winsome ways, soon made me very 
tolerant of her little defects. And then her beauty, — 
even when I was young myself, I could never witli. 
stand the fascination of a really pretty face : radiant 
with the charms of freshness and youth, and light- 
hearted innocence ; and now that I am older, and 
sadder, and plainer, a face like Lizzie Dent's 
gladdens me almost as much 'as the sunshine. 

Mrs. Dent — Lizzie's mother — was a thorough 
Yorkshirewoman, inclining to the Saxon type : 
capable of strong feeling and aflfection, rarely or 
never visible on the surface; gifted with keen 
perceptions, yet slow to believe — slower still to 
change a belief once adopted; just in judgment, 
naturally hospitable and benevolent; possessing a 
limited imagination shaded with superstition, and 
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holding the faith of her fathers with more of northern 
tenacity iihan of religions veneration. 

I have always imagined that Isaac Dent mnst 
have come of a race that was more Celtic in its 
origin. Possessing all the self-sufficiency and 
independence of the Yorkshire dalesman, he had 
less stolidness of manner, less reserve, and perhaps 
somewhat less shrewdness than is generally found 
amongst these primitive natives of the North. There 
was nothing of the " tyke " in Isaac's nature, not even 
when it came to be tried by that most searching test 
of the northern character, " selling a horse." 

Eemembering them all with much pleasure, I 
was glad when it was decided that I should try 
the air of Thorpe-Houe again. I took out Lizzie's 
photograph, and imagination lit up the colourless 
thing until it was as glowing as she herself had 
seemed to me three years before. The sunbeams 
glittered in her luxuriant golden hair, and lent colour 
to the well-remembered band of light blue velvet 
that held it back. Her violet eyes danced with 
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mischief as she teased her father: quiyered with 
love-light as she saw Frank Baithwaite walking np 
the road; or softened into tenderness as they nsed 
to do when she fancied I was weary or in pain. 
Very happy I was to lie and dream of being tended 
by Lizzie Dent again* 

And then I wondered what changes had taken 
place since I was at Thorpe-Hone before. Were 
the Baithwaites still at the Crag Farm? and the 
Featherstones yet at Dales-end? Was old Mr. 
Stainton, the Squire's steward, yet alive? and was 
he still in the habit of coming up to Thorpe-Houe 
of an evening to accompany the waltzes and polkas 
that Lizzie played on the piano, with the wonderful 
old violin that he had used in bygone years to lead 
the singers at Bedholm Church? ... Or was the 
spring sunshine whitening his grave with daisies ? 

I grew restless. I longed to be amongst them all 
again ; longed for the — 

Low of cattle and song of birds, 
• And health and quiet and kindly words; 

VOL. IL 84 
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to be relieved fix>m the burden of the obtrasive 
hospitality which I received from my cousin and 
his wife ; to feel the fresh moorland breezes on 
my hot forehead; to lie on the heather, watching 
the drifting clond-shadows sweep across the land- 
scape, listening to the sweet, thrilling voice of the 
lark, and longing for pocket editions of £Eivonrite poets, 
that I might feel my soul more akin to theirs than 
one can ever do indoors, and repeating over to my- 
self scraps from one or another just as they rose to 
my memory. Cheerful scraps from Wordsworth, for — 

Ne'er conld fancy bend the buoyant lark 
To melancholy seryice — ^hark I O hark ! 

And lines like these, brilliant, yet sad, from Shelley — 

VTith thy dear, keen joyance 

Languor cannot be : 
Shadow of annoyance 
Never came near thee : 
Thou lovest ; but ne'er knew love's sad satiety. 

* * * * « 

We look before and after, 

And pine for what is not ; 
Oar sincerest laa£;hter 
With some pain is fraught ; 
Oar sweetest soogs are those that tell, of saddest thought 
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I am afraid Shelley swept the chords of my 
heart's music more accurately. 

Then my attention would be drawn &om the 
sentiments of sublime poetry to the details of very 
simple prose. Lizzie Dent would tell me in her 
clear, sweet voice, quaint little stories of the three 
years she had spent at school near York ; and then 
of things that had happened since, things that had 
to be spoken of in low tones, with fitful blushes, and 
with many apologies for troubling Miss West with 
Frank Baithwaite's sayings and doings. And then I 
— Alice West — ^would give sage counsel, which was 
generally received] with a smile so incredulous and 
non-comprehensive that it would have been provo^g 
but for its sweetness. 

With the remembrance of all this green and vivid 
in my memory, I found myself at Thorpe-Houe 
again. I was welcomed warmly and eagerly. Every- 
thing about the farm looked exactly the same. Tho 
trees in the gill above and below were in the most 
brilliant stage of greenness. I could hear the water- 
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fdl in the distsncey sad the Ettle \xA goi^Eiig 
nNHid the cctngx of the home meedow. Tbe old- 
fcehimifd gnden in fironi of the house wvs gmj 
with itocki and odAege-ioses, waQ-ilaweis and 
eomthem-wood, mmt end maiigDlds ; the Cum- 
jatd behmd in» fiill of well-fiedy ekek-Iooking 
csttle, eteiidTiig or Ijing itamfStj in the sxm; the 
chickene pecked ebont indnstrionsl j, the ducks and 
geese waddled noisQy along the mnd^ edges of the 
pond ; and the stables and cow-honses scooped ont 
of the solid mass of Echened rock that towered np 
behind Thorpe-Hone still had the same singalar and 
pictQre8q[ne effect. 

Isaac Dent was bustling abont in the old faiisk 
manner, a little stouter and a little redder than 
before* Esther, his wife, was as kindfy and good- 
natnred as erer, and answered all my questions about 
ererything and ererybody quite satisfiEu^nly. Old 
Mr. Stainton was yet aliye, and his belief in his own 
perfection as a Tiolinist unshaken. The Featherstones 
were still at Dales-eni ; and old Matthew Baithwaite 
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had married agam, sold Crag Farm, and gone to 
liye at the Espe Honse. 

And what of Lizzie Dent — golden-haired Lizzie ? 
My surprise rose to my lips when I saw her, so 
strangely altered was she. Her face was pale and 
worn, her eyes heavy ; she went about her little 
household tasks in a weary, depressed manner, 
'^topping from time to time to look vacantly out of 
the window, and unconsciously twining her hands 
one over the other with a nervous tightening grasp 
that left them perfectly white; and then starting 
like one suddenly awakened from sleep, she would 
look flushed and confused, as if surprised to find 
herself in the kitchen, the " house," or the parlour 
of Thorpe-Houe Farm. • . • I watched her for 
the first few hours after my arrival, sadly and in- 
voluntarily; wondering much what had so changed 
Lizzie Dent — wild, mischievous Lizzie, winsome, 
merry-hearted Lizzie. The three short years had 
dealt hardly with the little moorland maid. 



Am the Anv pHnd cnlkgiB to gviB wttea^^ 
nfiUjm Braffffig sir sad luvdj wnieiT, cucful 
iiBfiing' sad perCect raiy ''Btthig id snrcArne cafan 
nd sweet," tskiiig waDcs witfi Linis Dent 19 the 
pUf out on the moor, throng the fir-copse — hofw 
^esssnt it sll vbs! Hour Tifidly I ssw it sD s 
memeDt sgo, ss I est lerslHng die tahUamx rtranls 
ihsi passed before me dmiiig Ast gob shmt summer 
st Thotpe'Hovie Fsnn* 

Daring these first dsjs the only drawback to my 
et ij oy m e n t was the ehange in Lizzie Dent. At first 
when we were alone together she made little efibrts 
to talk cheerfdlly and natnndly, as she wonld haye 
done to a stranger ; bnt when the strangeness wore 
off she relapsed into the sad silence that seemed to 
haye become more congenial to her than anything 
else. When I spoke to her she answered me in a 
low Toice and with few words ; if I read to her, her 
thoughts were evidently far away; and in answer 
to all my inqniries abont her health I received 
nothing but gentle assurances that she was quite well* 
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There was something very touching in Lizzie's 
quietness and sadness — something very fascinating 
in the childish face so shaded and refined with 
sorrow. She was still dressed very carefolly^ as 
neatly and as daintily as ever. Her bright golden 
hair was in just as beautiful order as it had always 
been. There was no personal neglect, no apparent 
consciousness that there were signs on the ^' damask 
cheek " of the " worm i' th' bud ; " but the signs 
were there — were visible in the expression of almost 
every feature of her face. When she raised her 
heavy eyelids it was sad to see that all the laughing, 
sparkling light had died out of the violet-blue eyes 
underneath; that there was a thoughtful; wistful, 
far-off look in them that I could not see without 
wishing to understand. The wish was not prompted 
by curiosity. In all cases of real suffering I have 
much faith in what Sir Walter Scott somewhere 
calls '' mental-bloodletting ; " and some of the sayings 
of an old writer came to my mind frequently when I 
looked at Lizzie Dent. 
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All adrenitie findi ease in compluning (as Isidore holds) ; and 
'til a solace to relate it. 

A friend's ooonsel is a charm. 

A gentle speech is the trae cure of a woonded sooL 

I thought of these and I longed to be of use to 
her, to comfort her; and yet I could make no effort 
to win her confidence ; the attempt would have been 
inexpressibly difficult to me ; besides, I knew that if 
it was given Toluntarily, it would probably be given 
at a time when relief was most needed. 



( »oi ) 



CHAPTER n. 



COMMUNIGATORY. 



The first time I was at Thorpe-Houe the friendship 
existing between the Dents and the Baithwaites had 
been of a nature so pleasant and intimate, and I, 
though a stranger amongst them, had found that 
the unconstrained intercourse and the genial hospi- 
tality were sources of so much enjoyment, that I had 
unconsciously looked forward to a renewal of them 
with a desire that was amusing to me when disap- 
pointment showed how strong it had been. I was 
really disappointed when I found how completely the 
old harmony was destroyed. I recalled) the Crag 
Farm and its household to my memory. I thought 
of Mr. Baithwaite, a tall, white-haired, kindly old 
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farmer; whose manner to me had always been 
marked by the same thoughtful gentleness that he 
would have shown to a sick child. I remembered 
his two sons — powerfully-built, athletic men, taller 
even than their father. David, the elder, dark, 
stem, silent, and thoughtful; ungainly in appear* 
ance, awkward in manner ; yet neither mindless nor 
heartless if one might trust his large, clear brown 
eyes, soft and expressive at times as those of a 
woman. Frank, the younger, of a rather slighter 
build, a more florid type; cultivating assiduously 
a light-coloured moustache, running his fingers 
through the wavy hair that rested gracefully upon 
his high forehead ; endeavouring to put a melancholy 
expression into his rather fascinating blue eyes when 
Lizzie Dent flirted with David; and then suddenly 
putting on his gayest, most pleasing manner; and 
trying to get up a rival flirtation with any other young 
fEumer's daughter who happened to be present. All 
this I remembered as I thought of the Grag Farm. 
But these were only memories : during the first 
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few days of my second visit to Thorpe-Houe I learnt 
«ome new facts of a more practical nature. A year and 
a half previously, Mr. Baithwaite, sufiiering from 
rheumatism, had been advised to try change of air. 
He had gone to Danesborough for a few weeks, 
become acquainted with a Mrs. and Miss Spencer, 
the widow and daughter of a Leeds cloth-manu- 
facturer, who had died insolvent. The widow was 
in much distress ; poor old Mr. Baithwaite was 
kindly and compassionate, and the short acquaint- 
ance ended in a hasty marriage. Fortunately for 
Mr. Baithwaite and for his family, he was a man well 
to do in the world. Things had gone thrivingly with 
him from his youth up, so that when he found, a little 
to his dismay, that his new wife and her daughter 
were utterly incapable of managing farmhouse or 
dairy, kitchen or poultry-yard, it had not been a 
matter of so much importance to him as it might 
have been. He had seen at once how matters stood, 
sold his farm, rented the Espe House, and, per- 
suaded by Mrs. Baithwaite and Miss Spencer, had 
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refumisbed the old place with the most £Eishionable 
upholstery that could be procured at the neighbour- 
ing market-town of Pennerby. 
. As a matter of coarse, these proceedings had 
been commented upon and condemned without 
xeserve. What was old Matthew thinking of? 
'What was to become of his sons? Why had he 
not left them . on- the farm ? Was he going to 
keep the two stalwart men always idling at home 
fis they, were doing now? Every one could see 
how David was chafing against it— how he tried to 
find occupation for himself at the Espe House, 
doing odd bits of repairs, working diligently in the 
gardens and orchards, or attending to the pony and 
the cow, or the pigs and'the poultry from morning 
till night, yet unable to hide from any one gifted 
with moderate perceptions the fact that he was 
intensely dissatisfied with the aimless, almost use- 
less life he was leading. Very different it was with 
Erank. Quite contented was he to spend his morn- 
ings in riding over to Pennerby on the old grey 
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pony to buy wools or silks for Amelia Spencer ; and 
his evenings at home when there was company ; 
visiting when there was not. No complaints or 
murmurings escaped from the lips of Mr. Frank. 

All this information I had from Isaac and Esther 
Dent ; but there was nothing in it to satisfy my half- 
formed conjectures about Lizzie. Certainly, Isaac 
Dent spoke somewhat contemptuously when he 
talked of Mrs. Baithwaite and her daughter : and 
even Esther spoke in a compassionate half-pitying 
way, that was slightly suggestive of other feelings 
when she alluded to Miss Spencer; but were these 
indications of jealousy or ill-will ? I imagined not 
— suspecting strongly that the fact of the new- 
comers being "West-country folks," or, in other 
words, natives of the West Riding, was the sole 
head and front of their offending. I found after- 
wards that this suspicion was nearly correct. In 
the opinion of the genuine North Yorkshireman, his 
division of the county is so infinitely superior to the 
other two, that he finds a kind of scornful com- 
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miseration for everyone and everything eastern or 
western rise in his heart quite naturally. How 
Matthew Baithwaite had been able to subdue this 
feeling was an unfathomable mystery to Isaac Dent. 



Three weeks passed on^ and then came the rainy 
Thursday morning which I have mentioned. During 
those -three weeks there had been very little inter- 
course between the inmates of the Espe House and 
those of Thorpe-Houe Farm. Occasionally I had 
heard David Baithwaite talking to Isaac Dent in 
the feurmyardj or to Mrs. Dent and Lizzie in the 
'^ house ; " and once, when I was out on the moor, 
Mr. Frank and Miss Spencer had called, but, to my 
surprise, I found that this visit had been partially 
intended for me. On my little work-table in the 
parlour was lying a highly-glazed card, containing 
the names of '' Mrs. Baithwaite and Miss Spencer, 
The Espe House.*' Lizzie blushed a little, and 
smiled when she saw me take it up. 
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" Shall you return the visit, Miss West?*' she 
asked. 

" Yes," I said. And then Lizzie and I arranged, 
weather permitting, to go to Eedholm on the follow- 
ing Thursday; but the weather did not permit. I 
was obliged to stay contentedly indoors. 

Shortly after noon the day cleared up. The sun 
shone out, the rain-drops glittered as they fell from 
the trees, the birds sang in the pear-tree that grew 
in front of the house, the roses on the bush close to 
the parlour-window bent gracefully under the weight 
of their silver burden, the smell of the new-mown 
hay stole fragrantly over the garden hedge. Every- 
thing was brighter and greener and fresher than 
before. The thought of a long walk Was very 
tempting, and yet ''the ground will be damp for 
some hours," I thought, as I watched the little 
streams trickling down the garden-path : and I won- 
dered if Lizzie was very wishful to go to Bedholm 
that afternoon. 

Presently Lizzie came into the little parlour. I 
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saw at once that she was looking brighter, more 
animated than usual. 

" Well, Lizzie," I said, " are you anticipating a 
pleasant walk ? " 

Her fjEice clouded a little, 

" You didn't think of going to Eedholm, did you, 
Miss West? Mother thought it would be too wet 
for you to go out this afternoon." 

I felt and, perhaps, looked rather perplexed. Lizzie 
blushed a little, hesitated, and went on, — " Father has 
made up his mind to go to the sale at Pennerby, after 
all ; he is going to take the gig, and mother thought 
that if I went with him I could do the shopping, 
whilst he is at the sale, much better than I can on a 
market-day, when the shops are so full. • . And, 
perhaps, it wouldn't be much use going to Bedholm 
to-day," continued Lizzie, blushing crimson. ** The 
Eaithwaites are going to Pennerby too, some of them.'* 

I could hardly help smiling as Lizzie concluded 
in such true womanly fashion, putting all the pith of 
her speech into the last sentence. 



L 
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Make your mind quite easy as fiar as I am con- 
cerned^ Lizzie/' I said. ** I shall only be too glad 
to wait for a drier day." 

And then Lizzie went off to dress, looking more 
cheerful than I had seen her look for some time; 
but I had begun, during the last week or ten days, 
to suspect that slight improvement was visible in 
her, and after tea, when Mrs. Dent came in to sit 
by me with her knitting, she confirmed my sus- 
picions. 

We had begun by talking of the dresses and 
bonnets that Lizzie had gone to buy. " Lizzie 
had such good taste," Mrs. Dent said, ''an' she 
wasn't wantin' in judgment neither, considerin' 'at 
she was so young ; an' she knew what would wash 
an' wear better than many a woman o' twice 
her age." 

A short silence followed. Then the sound of 

Mrs. Dent's knitting-needles ceased, she drew her 

chair a little nearer to the sofa on which I was 

sitting, and fixing her expressive grey eyes fall on 

VOL. II. 85 
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my face^ she said, '^Miss West, has Lizzie iver 
t61d you of — of her trouble yet?" 

" No " I replied ; *' but I did not require to be 
told that she had borne — perhaps, is still bearing — 
the burden that falls to the lot of most women at 
least once in their lives." 

*' It will only be once in my Lizzie's life." 

" Indeed, I hope you are right," I answered^ as 
cheerfully as I could, but not without a suspicion 
that Mrs. Dent's meaning was other than mine. 

When the ice of northern reserve is once broken 
the water is often found to be very warm underneath* 
The outpouring of Mrs. Dent's long pent-up feelings 
reminded me, in its warmth and force, of the escape 
of an Icelandic geyser. She began by telling me, 
in a tremulous, agitated way, many things which I 
knew already ; of the close intimacy which had 
existed between her own family and the Eaithwaites ; 
of the long-understood, yet never clearly-expressed 
engagement that had existed between Frank and 
Lizzie ; of her own and her husband's disapproval 
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of the idle, careless, extravagant young man ; and of 
the fact — which she regretted much — ^that, dreadinpf 
to interfere with their daughter's happiness, they 
had suppressed every sign of their dis-esteem. 
Bitterly, she said, her husband and herself lamented 
their own conduct in the matter — that they had 
allowed Frank Baithwaite to come to their house 
whenever he chose for nearly two years and a half, 
trifling with Lizzie's affections, offering her the 
half-love that had taxed his selfish nature to the 
utmost, and withdrawing his attentions when it 
suited him so to do without a word of explanation. 
• • • Then Mrs. Dent grew calmer, and entered 
into details which I need only mention briefly— 
details explaining how a visitor named Miss Edwards 
had come to stay at the Espe House during the 
previous autumn, and how, after her arrival, Frank 
Baithwaite's visits to Thorpe-Houe had become 
rarer, and how the change in his manner and 
behaviour to Lizzie had been visible to every 
one. From that time the light had seemed to 
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fade ont of Lizzie Dent's life altogether. She had 
made no lamentation, sought no comfort — not even 
from her mother. " Perhaps it would have been 
better for her if she had/' Mrs. Dent said, with a 
pathetic vibration in her voice. 

''Did Miss Edwards stay at the Espe House 
long?" I inquired. 

" Near aboot six weeks, if I remember right," 
Mrs. Dent replied. 

" Do you think there was, or is, any engagement 
between her and Frank Raithwaite ? " 

" No, ma'am, I don't think there is ; but I don't 
know, an' I don't care to know ; my thoughts seem to 
run o' Lizzie night an' day ; an' for her sake I wish 
he would nivir darken my door again. How he dares 
to come here — as he does yet now an' then, when he's 
anybody to come with him — I don't know ; but it's shy 
looks an' cold welcome 'at he gets &a me an' Isaac." 

" I wonder if Lizzie is trying not to think any 
more about him," I said, " or if the poor child is 
going on hoping yet?" 
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" I don't know — I only wish I did ; an' it's that 
makes me wish he'd keep away. Last week, when 
he called here wi' Miss Spencer, Lizzie was sittin' 
sewin' i' t' house heside me as quiet an' content 
as could be. An' then they came, an', afore they'd 
been here ten minutes, Miss Spencer reckoned 'at 
she wanted to see them Dorkin's of ours, and she 
doesn't know a Dorkin' frev a Bantam ; an' I went 
into t' yard with her for a bit, an' when I came in 
again Frank was sayin' some sort o' nonsense to 
Lizzie, an' she was laughin' an' blushin' in a way 
'^t made me as vexed as iver I was in my life ; an 
she was cheerfuller for two or three days after ; an' 
I know it was t' idea o' meetin' them 'at made her 
so keen o' goin' to Pennerby to-day. I wish I'd 
niver put it into her head about goin' ; I don't think 
she'd iver have thought of it if it hadn't been for 
me ; but I didn't know then 'at the Baithwaites were 
goin' to be there." 

A little longer we talked of Lizzie, and then 
Mrs. Dent began to fold up her knitting. 
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"I think I must go an' be gettin' supper ready," 
she said; '' they'll be hungry when they come back 
— father will, at any rate; an' as for Lizzie, why 
it'll depend upon what sort o' spirits she's in; if 
she's as downhearted as she used to. be all t' winter, 
wheniver she'd seen Frank Eaithwaite, , she'll eat 
no more nor would satisfy a good-sized sparrow." 



Not in the least " downhearted " was Lizzie 
Dent that evening; indeed, she was more natural, 
more cheerful than I had yet seen her during this, 
my secon^ visit ; she laughed and chattered in a 
pleasant animated way that brought back the memory 
of her former self quite vividly; and yet she was 
not in any degree excited or overstrung. The change 

■ 

was not only in her manners — her voice had softer, 
pleasanter tones in it ; she moved about less wearily ; 
and when — after showing me her purchases-^she 
sat down to her work, I noticed that her fingers 
moved with more than twice their usual energy. 
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Her eyes were brighter ; a faint tint of the old rich 

colouring was visible on her lip and cheek ; and I 

could almost have fancied that the sweet little face 

was a shade rounder than it had been. But I did 

not [rejoice over these signs as I might have done 

if Mrs. Dent had been less communicative in the 

afternoon. 

I did not learn any details of the meeting that had 

caused this variation in Lizzie ; but I conjectured, of 

course, that she had seen Frank Baithwaite ; and I 

had heard enough of him to fear that the poor child 

must be beginning to rebuild her castle of hope on 

very frail foundations • • • How I longed to warn 

her ! How I blamed her father and mother for their 

mistaken notions — for their shortsighted views of 

their own duty ! Supposing that Mr. Frank should 

yet choose to be true to Lizzie, how could she, or any 

one who cared for her, ever dream that she would be 

permanently happy with a conceited, selfish, slight- 
ly 
natured man like Frank Baithwaite ? I grieved as if 

Lizzie had been my sister. 
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CHAPTER in. 



THE E8PE HOUSE. 



Wb did not go to Bedholm the next day — it was 
Friday, and Lizzie had to help with the '' upstairs 
cleaning." Dnring the forenoon and part of the 
afternoon T sat in the home meadow amongst the 
hay, reading, or dreaming, or sewing, just as I felt 

inclined. Snch a pleasant day it was ; warm and 
snnny, and hreezy and fragrant. The hay-makers 
were leading the hay from a field at the other side 
of the farm. I conld see the heavily-laden waggons 
moving slowly along the fields that lay on the sloping 
sides of the highland, and hear the shouts of the 
men and the clatter of the waggons and horses as 
they came up to the stackyard to unload. Mrs. Dent^ 
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in her lilac cotton gown and morning cap^ was 
bustling in and out of the dairy. Now and then 
I caught sight of Lizzie flitting about amongst the 
ducks and chickens in her pretty light print dress, 
and broad hat of coarse white straw trimmed with 
blue ribbon. Pleasant sights and sounds were every- 
where. The birds chirped and twittered in the gill 
at the bottom of the meadow, the lark sang overhead, 
the cattle were lowing in far-ofif fields. The roof of 
the old farmhouse, rich with the tints of many- 
coloured lichens, was dotted with pigeons and doves 
of varied plumage. The smoke curled lazily from 
the quaint chimney-stacks. The wood-crowned rock 
towered up behind, forming a cool, dark background 

to the summer scene. 

Just such another calm sweet day was the day 
following, when Lizzie and I started off across the 
comer of Barton moor for the Espe House. I was 
stronger, Lizzie was brighter, and altogether it was 
the pleasantest walk we had yet had. We were soon 
out of the sea of purple ling, that stretched away to 
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tbe east and west; and presently we came to the 
broad, sloping common, or side — Bedholm-side — as 
it was called by the dales-folk. The few labourers' 
cottages and the one substantial fEtrmhonse that 
skirted the moor, forming a hamlet quite distinct 
froni the village of Bedholm proper. 

Yery pleasant it was on Bedholm-side that sunny 
July day. Picturesque cottages built of rough grey 
stone, the dark, unevenly-thatched roof propped up 
with fir-boles, and half-covered with verdant patches 
of moss, tall grasses, and house-leek; luxuriant 
little gardens in front, full of herbs and roses and 
peas and daisies ; dark brown stacks of turf and 
peat for firing ; little rills of water trickling down 
from the moor, sparkling in the sunshine as they 
glided down the hilly common, and forming little 
ponds by the road-side. Buddy-faced children in 
corduroys and brass buttons, or frocks and pinafores 
of darkest blue print patterned with orange — making 
mud pies by the side of a water-trough, and stopping 
to stare with astonishment as we passed ; flocks ci 
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geese flapping their wings and waddling along; 
stray donkeys cropping the stunted grass ; here 
and there a black-flEiced moorland sheep that had 
wandered down from its wide pasture. 

Beyond the common^ a long green lane ; then a 
shady walk through a fir-copse ; and at last we sttod 
on the brow of the upland that overhangs the village 
of Bedholm. We sit down on a stone to rest for a 
few moments — a huge, grey, weather-worn stone of 

such curious shape that I conjecture it to be the 
socket of a way-side cross. 

Very glorious are the views that are spread out 
above and below and all around us. Miles of treeless, 
houseless moor stretching away to the horizon on the 
top of the opposite highland ; the valley at our feet, 
through which the beck runs, widening rapidly into 
a river as it nears the picturesque stone bridge at 
Bedholm ; the sloping sides of the dale mapped 
out into many-tinted fields, dotted with village 
spires and thriving farmsteads, with dark fir plan- 
tations, and numerous woods or gills of greener hue. 
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Bedholm itself— a village with one straggling, sloping 
street, leading from the bridge and extending half- 
way up Barton Lane ; the odd, irregular, high- 
gabled houses, half buried in trees; the red-tiled 
or liug-thatched roofs rising one above the other ; 
and the thin blue smoke dissolving against the 
dark foliage. The tall, handsome spire of the 
church towering above a group of trees about half- 
way down the lane which we have yet to descend ; 
and on the opposite bank of the river — at some 
distance from the village — the long, low, ivy-covered 
building called the Espe House. Lizzie points it out 
to me. "Isn't it pretty. Miss West?" she says, 
with a blush and a smile. 

Very pretty I think it is, even at the distance — 
prettier still when we stand on the bridge at Red- 
holm. The shallow little river gleams and winds 
away out of sight ; tall trees dip gracefully into 
the water; to the left, the Espe House stands 
on a green, shelving bank, its peaked gables and 
curious chimneys peeping out above the orchard 
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trees. We cross the bridge and torn down the 
narrow white lane; some one is standing near the 
garden gate. It is Mr. Frank Baithwaite. 

I think Lizzie must have been startled a little. 
For a moment — as he sauntered up to us, took 
off his haty and bowed in his most graceful manner — 
I saw that she was pale, that there was a look on 
her face which I did not like; but it passed away 
as suddenly as it came ; the simple child blushed 
crimson as her hand touched his. 

If I had thought Frank Baithwaite's tall, well- 
built figure, his wavy hair, well-kept moustache, and 
winning blue eyes, dangerously fascinating to Lizzie 
three years before, when he was working — or pre- 
tending to work — on the Crag Farm, I was doubly 
compelled to think so now. Never had fashionable 
citizen seemed to me more carefully dressed, more 
gentleman-{iA;e, or more thoroughly conscious of it 
than this northern farmer's son. His Ught-grey 
suit was of the most modem style, his tie of the 
prettiest mauve, his hands of the whitest, his 
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gloves of the best. He had manners, too, of which 
he had no need to be ashamed; and his native 
Doric was evidently fast giving way to something 
as nearly like English as might be ; only a slight, 
never -to -be -lost "burr," and occasional turns of 
phraseology, reminded one of the Yorkshireman* 

"We've been expecting you every day for this 
last fortnight, or more," he said pleasantly ; " and 
my father has made many inquiries after you. Miss 
West. He will be delighted to see you." 

" Is Mrs. Eaithwaite at home ? " I asked. 

" Yes ; and Amelia too. I'll tell them you 
are here," Frank said, as we entered the empty 
sitting-room. "Take a seat on the sofa: it's 
pleasant near the open window ; and there's a nice 
view of the river. And you can take this - easy 
chair, Lizzie : it's a favourite of mine, I can. recom- 
mend it strongly." 

Poor little Lizzie ! I can see her now as . she 
sat there, looking so nervous, so bewildered, and 
yet so happy, in that curious, old-fashioned room. 
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with its small; stone-muUioued windows, its low 
ceiling, and its wide fireplace : with which the gaudy 
damask, the cheap, showy furniture, and the bazaar- 
like display of fancy-work contrasted so unpleasantly. 
Painfully tidy the room was : no sign of books, or 
work ; no birds, or flowers ; nothing that could dis- 
arrange the display of bead-mats, wax-fruit, and 
vulgar ornaments. 

Mr. Baithwaite was the first to appear. He was 
as kindly, and gentle, and warm-hearted as ever; 
and chatted in his broad dialect to '' little Lisbeth " 
much as if she had been his grandchild. Chiding 
her for never coming to see him ; accusing her of 
having lost her " roses," and of forgetting how 
to laugh, till her cheeks were as glowing, and her 
smile as charming as I had ever seen them. 

The drawing - room door opened again : Mrs. 
Baithwaite and Miss Spencer came in. Mrs. Baith- 
waite was a lively, pleasant little woman, apparently 
some twenty-five or thirty years younger than her 
husband. Her daughter — ^a tall, slight, awkward- 
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looking girl of. twenty summers, with a saUow com- 
plexion, unpleasant light-brown eyes, and a large 
sensual mouth, with a curl of sarcasm at the corners 
— ^made me shrink into myself for a moment, and 
feel as if I needed a protector. It was only for a 
moment, but I could not forget it afterwards. 

Old Matthew Baithwaite talked of the weather and 
the crops. Mrs. Baithwaite criticised Dr. Famworth's 
sermons and Mrs. Farnworth's new bonnet — without 
acidity though. Miss Spencer and Lizzie were deep 
in the mysteries of raised wool-work; poor Lizzie 
having to blush terribly for her ignorance of the 
latest designs. Presently Mr. Frank came in ; he 
couldn't find David, he said, as he seated himself 
on a low chair near Lizzie. 

Amelia Spencer drew her chair away from the 
table and placed it near the window, smiling a thin, 
sarcastic smile as she did so, and glancing at me 
with eyes that had in them meaning of some kind — 
meaning beyond my power to interpret. For some 
time she talked to me in a forced, disagreeable voice. 
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of cushions and slippers, antimacassars, and smoking- 
caps, and then — noticing, probably, that my attention 
had wandered out through the open window,. and 
was lost in the blue haze that hung over the river — 
she suggested a walk round the garden. I was 
grateful to her for this. 

" But you will have a cup of tea before you go 
out of doors, won't you?" Mrs. Baithwaite said. 
"I ought to have thought of it before; you have 
Ead a long walk, and I quite forgot that you are an 
invalid. Miss West." 

" Thank you," I said, " but I am fast losing all 
claim to that title." 

"But what mun they hev tea for?" interposed 
old Mr. Baithwaite, in his easy, kindly voice. 
" Ha' ya' nothin' na better than that stuff te set 
afore 'em?" 

"Gome into the garden and have some straw- 
berries," Frank suggested — a suggestion which was 
agreed to unanimously ; and very soon we were 
sitting under the orchard trees with strawberries 
VOL. n. 86 
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in baskets and cabbage-leaves, plates and sugar, jugs 
of cream and glasses of milk set oat on a little table. 
Mrs. Raithwaite was an agreeable hostess, Frank 
was attentive, — especially to Lizzie, who sat near 
to him, and was bright and animated. Miss Spencer 
watched them with a peculiar expression on her &ce* 
Over me, an unaccoimtable spirit of sadness crept 
coldly. 

Strange that there should be any room for sad 
thoughts on such a day and in such a spot as that 
pleasant leafy orchard in Bedholm Dale. Strange 
that there — with the sun shining through the trees 
overhead, making the soft green sward — 

A carpet all alhre 
With shadows flang from leayes ; 

with the birds twittering in the boughs, the Espe 
rippling on with a sweet soothing murmur ; with light 
and sunshine and joyance all round — strange that 
ihere the shadows of unbidden guests should flit under 
the trees, that the echo of warning voices from out 
the far distant past should reach me : but it was so. 



k 
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"Experience," says Carlyle, "doth take dread- 
fully high wages, bnt she teacheth like none other." 
True, most true, for the lessons she teaches, if 
rightly understood, are fraught with a power which 
cannot be gained from any other kind of knowledge, 
the power of true prescience, of seeing in the future 
the vanishing point toward which the given lines of 
the present must of necessity converge. Strange it 
is, and sad, to watch the perspective of some lives. 

Again I had wandered away : very far away from 
the Espe House and the orchard ; a rustling amongst 
the trees, a fDotstep behind, recalled me. It was 
David Baithwaite ; the self-same David of old. 
Tall, strong, ungainly, and awkward: and dressed 
apparently with a view to affording Mr. Frank the 
advantage of contrast. It was pleasant to see the 
light steal into his large brown eyes, and the change 
that passed over his dark, stem £ace as he shook 
hands with Lizzie and. me imd uttered his brief 
greeting. Very brief it was, but lacking none of 
the charm of sincerity. 
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'' And where may you have been all this time, 
Mr. David?" Lizzie inquired, with something of 
the old pertness. 

"Tve been over to John Shaw's to borrow a 
plane. Miss Lizzie." 

" Have you ? and how is old John getting on ? 
I haven't seen him for months." 

** Haven't you really, Miss Dent ! " said Amelia 
Spencer; "how you must regret it. I do think of 
all the disagreeable old heathens I ever met — and 
I have met a good many since I came to Bedholm — 
but certainly the worst of the lot is John Shaw. 
It was only the other day I said to him, quite civilly, 
^And how does the farm pay these hard times, 
John ? * * Nobbut middlin', Miss Spencer, nobbut 
middlin',' he said; 'but ah could mak it paay a 
deal better if it wasn't for neets an' Sundays.' " 

Old Mr. Baithwaite laughed. ''Just like John, 
just like John," he said with evident appreciation of 
his neighbour's pessimism. 

David Baithwaite had turned aside from the 
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little group, and stood with folded arms leaning 
against the trunk of a tree close by the river side. 
I could only see his face now and then when the 
summer breeze swayed the branches to and fro: 
it was a gloomy thoughtful face — even more so 
than of old, so it seemed. But I had little oppor- 
tunity for reading it ; we, who sat on the grass eating 
strawberries and cream, grew somewhat noisy in our 
mirth. David Eaithwaite sauntered up by the side 
of the river, and I saw him no more that day. 

Soon afterwards, we left the Espe House ; and — 
a little to my regret — ^Miss Spencer and Frank Eaith- 
waite accompanied us as fiar as Bedholm-side. I 
had thought to be alone with Lizzie as we walked 
back, and had meant to translate for her the echo 
of the warnings that were yet ringing in my ears ; 
but doubtless it was better that the opportunity was 
denied me; Lizzie Dent was in no mood that 
evening to listen to any voice but the voice of him 
whose low, false accents she was drinking in so 
eagerly. 
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It was wonderful to note the improyement in 
Lizzie after that day. The roundness and freshness 
came baek to her cheek, the sweetness to her voice ; 
her merry laugh echoed through the old farmhouse ; 
she went flitting about the garden^ or amongst the 
ducks and chickens, with a step so Hght and free 
and graceful that again and again I fonnd myself 
watching her with inyolnntary admiration. It was a 
feeling different from that I had had for her in her 
younger days. She had charmed me then by her 
gaiety and playfulness, her beauty and tenderness : 
to these a nameless fascination was added now ; 
a fascination that was neither thoughtfulness, nor 
dignity, nor womanliness ; but a winning grace that 
borrowed something from each of the three. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

''WAS NOT THIS LOVE INDEED ?" 

The Bummer days passed on. Cloudless skies 
stretched oyer the purple moors^ the hot sun poured 
over hill and dale, the uplands surged with the 
waves of golden com, the rustling sound brought 
Tivid dreams of blue ripples, white foam, and salt 
sea breezes. 

On one of these hot days I went down, book in 
one hand, work in the other, to the bottom of the 
gill below Thorpe-Houe Farm. It was shady and 
cool under the trees; and I wandered on by the 
side of the beck for some time before I felt that I 
needed rest. When I did sit down, it was in a 
spot so lovely that even yet, on hot summer days, 
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the memory of it ** haimts me like a tone of well- 
remembered mnsic." 

Almost gloomy was the cool, dark blae shade 
nnder the trees by the side of the little stream* 
Giant boughs arching and twining overhead; moss- 
grown tnmks and wide-spreading roots ; dark green 
stones by the side^ and in the middle of the beck ; 
the clear, brown water gurgling and eddying ronnd 
them with soft mnrmnrings. Bare grasses and wild 
flowers ; gracefol, glossy ferns bending into the water; 
a reedy little pool where some of Isaac Dent's cows 
stood knee-deep ; a path through the trees ; then an 
open glade. Distant trees on the other side ; the 
rugged highland rising above. Glimpses of hot sky 
and yellow sunshine enhancing the charms of my 
cool, dark resting-place tenfold. 

I think I had been sitting there but a very short 
time when I saw a tall, dark figure coming up the 
path through the trees. It was David Baithwaite — 
fishing-rod in hand. He had intended going up as 
far as the mill, he said ; but if I did not object to 
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the intruBion^ he would sit down awhile: he was 
glad to find me alone. 

His words were courteous, hut he spoke ahruptly, 
almost sternly; and there was something in his 
manner that perplexed me at first, and then 
prepared me for disclosure of some kind. He 
had taken his seat on a large stone hy the side of 
the stream; placed his hat and fishing-rod on the 
bank behind him ; and for some minutes he sat silent 
and thoughtful. I watched his stern features, and 
studied the wonderful combination of strength and 
tenderness that was visible in them, with interest. 

Presently David broke the silence. Some men 
would have broken it felicitously ; have worked round 
to the true starting point with something of skill ; 
not so David Baithwaite. Pushing the dark hair 
back from his square white forehead, and raising 
his sunburnt face, and large brown eyes, he said 
without prelude : — " Miss West, I want a friend." 

"Not an uncommon want, unfortunately," I 
replied. 
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''How much do you belieye in what the world 
calls friendship ? " 

'' How much ? that would be a difficult question 
for most people to answer, I imagine. It would be 
very difficult for me.*' 

"Why?'' 

''Because my faith in the tie that binds true 
friends together is unlimited." 

David smiled, — 

As men smile when they will not speak 
Because of something hitter in the thought 

I could almost read the bitter " something ; " not 
quite. 

" Why do you smile ? " I said. 

"Only at the idea of your 'unlimited faith.' 
Well for you that it has never been shaken." 

" Well for me that it has been shaken ; shaken 
to its very foundations. But for that I had never 
known the real depth and strength of it." 

David hesitated awhile ; then he said with less 
abruptness : — " Miss West, I have said that I want 
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a friend^ and I hope to find one in yon ; but I want 
your friendship for one who needs it more than I do. 
I'm speaking of Lizzie Dent. I'm not mistaken in 
thinking that you would do a good deal for Lizzie ? " 

"No; you are' not mistaken in that; but you 
must tell me very plainly what I can do, and how 
I can do it. I have wasted much time lately in 
frmitless efforts to discover how far it would be 
possible for me — a stranger, a mere lodger in Isaac 
Dent's house — to interfere with his daughter's 
happiness, or unhappiness." 

" Then you have seen that interference was 
necessary ? " 

" Pardon me if I speak plainly. I have seen and 
heard enough to make me very doubtful as to whether 
your brother will ever make Lizzie Dent happy." 

"You need have no more doubts about that. 
Miss West. Frank is engaged to March Edwards ; 
and she is coming here again on a visit.'' 

There was silence by the brooksidd for some time. 
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" How long have you known this ? " I inquired. 

''Since yesterday. ... I have given him 
my opinion on the matter; and told him that I 
meant to take the first opportunity of making it 
known up at Thorpe-Houe. I want you to tell 
them, if you will." 

Of course you will not ohject to my mentioning 
your name." 

Again David hesitated ; looked down into the 
water at his feet ; across to the rocky side of the gill ; 
then at me. 

" Can you tell them without doing so ? " he said ; 
" at any rate, do you think Lizzie need know that 
you heard it from me. She mayn't find it easy to 
believe, not at first ; and if she doesn't, she'll blame 
everything and everybody but Frank. ... I 
don't want her to think hardly of me if it can be 
helped." 

" She cannot think hardly of you." 

" Perhaps not ; but she will never think of me 
as I have thought of her for the last four years. 
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I am speaking to you^ Miss West, as I have spoken 
to no one else — as I shall never speak again; but 
I can't tell yon all I have thought and felt while 
this has been going on. I would have given ten 
years of my life if I could have kept trouble away 
from Lizzie Dent. But she must hear the truth 
now — the sooner, the better. I know what she'll 
feel ; and it will be some comfort to me to know that 
you are helping her to bear it." 

Then I had guessed David Baithwaite's secret 
aright — guessed three years before that the love of 
that strong, silent, stem-looking man of some thirty 
years of age, was given to the bright, childlike girl 
of seventeen, whose understood engagement to his 
brother Frank had kept him silent, and darkened 
a life that had never had overmuch sunshine in it. 
It was not a new story ; but I had never read it for 
myself before. 

Had I been able, I would have tried to offer 
David Baithwaite some slight consolation; but I 
was too much perplexed to think of anything but 
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the meaningless platitudes, and wom-ont truisms 
about time, patience, &c., &c., wherewith people 
generally endeavour to heal their friends' sorrows; 
for, as Benedick saith, ''Every one can master a 
grief but he that has it." It was not that I thought 
David Baithwaite needed any help of mine, but I 
longed to suggest some ground whereon he might 
build hope for the future — some gleam of light that 
should do something towards dispelling the evident 
gloom. But I was powerless for any good of that 
kind just then. 

Still David Baithwaite sat on the moss-grown 
stone. I wished he would go. He had done his 
work, mine — ^my painful and difiScult task — was yet 
to do, and I wanted to think of it, to consider 
how I should do it. Whilst he was sitting there 
I could think only of his sorrow, or of his brother's 
sin — for sin it was — and I judged it hardly and 
sternly. I was wrong in this. 

It almost seemed as if David had read my thoughts 
— perhaps, to a certain extent, he had — for he was 
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not slow of perception. He looked up, hesitated a 
little^ and then said, with apparent difiScnlty^ — 
"I suppose you would hardly helieve me, Miss 
West, if I were to tell you that Frank is almost 
as sorry now as you or I could wish him to be?" 

"Hardly," I said. "I might helieve you 
imagined he was sorry ; hut I should think you were 
mistaken." 

"I don't think I am; Frank is not such a 
heartless fellow as he must seem to you just now. 
And, although he has behaved so badly in this, 
there's more to be said for him than perhaps you 
would care to hear." 

"You could not tell me anything that I could 
accept as an excuse for his conduct to Lizzie Dent." 

"Perhaps not; I don't want to make excuses 
for him. He has done wrong, I know ; — he knows 
it, too — and, as I have said, he's sorry for it; but 
I don't think I should have paid much heed to 
his sorrow if I thought the blame had been all 
his own." 
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" Do you want me to hear what you have to say 
in his favour ? " 

*' I do. I shouldn't feel that I'd acted justly 
if I left you knowing only one side of the matter. 
There isn't much to say on the other side^ — at least, 
I mustn't make it much, for the sake of others — 
for the sake of my father. He's an old man now, 
and he's been kind to us — too kind in some things, 
too indulgent. In other things, perhaps, he's been 
to blame ; I think he's been shortsighted ; but the 
result never has been, isn't now, and never will 
be, so bad for Frank as for me." 

David paused awhile, and then went on : " You 
won't care to hear any details about money matters. 
Miss West; but my father has put it quite out of 
Frank's power, or mine to marry — except for money — 
or even to begin farming again, till his death. * We 
want for nothing,' he says ; * why can't we be con- 
tent ? ' But we are not content — at least, I am not ; 
and I shall probably go out to Australia next spring. 
Frank will marry March Edwards — marry her for 
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the money she's jast had left, and live the only life 
he's fitted for till the end of his days." 

''Bat you forget; there is nothing in all this 
to palliate your brother's conduct to Lizzie Dent. 
When Miss Edwards was here last autumn, she 
was, I understand, only a teacher of music; she 
had no wealth to attract him then ; and yet it 
was then and for her sake that he first began to 
show himself the faithless, falsehearted being he is." 

" There I can say nothing for him. Ho is 
naturally changeful — never knows his own mind 
two days together about anything. And he's 
naturally vain and open to flattery ; and March 
Edwards is a clever woman, some eight or ten years 
older than he is. You can understand the rest." 

''I can understand nothing but the fact that 
he has dealt wrongfully by Lizzie Dent. And 
speaking of money, Lizzie is Isaac Dent's only child, 
surely she will eventually have ? " 

" Isaac Dent may live twenty or thirty years yet. 
I hope he will." 
VOL. n. 87 
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^* Bat putting all this aside/' I said, ** what can 
you say in explanation of your brother's conduct 
daring even the last few weeks. Has he not tried 
at every possible opportunity to renew the old 
intimacy between Lizzie Dent and himself?" 

'^ He has ; and that's been his greatest wrong- 
doing; that's what he's sorriest for; but he didn't 
consider himself engaged to March Edwards until 
within the past fortnight. They've corresponded 
all the winter, and the lady has played her cards 
well ; but I strongly suspect that Frank was getting 
tired of it, and couldn't help the old feeling for 
Lizzie Dent coming over him again. It's the legacy 
that's brought matters to a crisis." 

Again we relapsed into silence ; and then, with 
a few brief words of apology, David Raithwaite went 
away: love and pain and hopelessness written on 
every feature of his face. And I, Alice West, went 
back to Thorpe-Houe, bearing the burden of Lizzie 
Dent's sorrow. I did not bear it alone long, only 
until I felt that I ^had strength |to lift it from my 
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own heart to Lizzie's with care: the strength and 
the opportunity came together that same evening 
as we sat under the trees at the top of the home 

V 

meadow. 

We had been talking of indifferent things; 
Lizzie had been bright and playful ; and I had 
hesitated to do the deed I had undertaken to do. 
A cruel deed it was, I knew; for "a blow with a 
word strikes deeper than a blow with a sword." 
But it was no use waiting longer; twilight was 
falling, and I might not have another opportunity 
until it was too late — until Lizzie had heard what 
I had to tell from other hps than mine. Dreading 
this, I forced myself to speak of something that 
should help me to begin. 

" Lizzie," I said, " I think you are stronger than 
you were a while ago, are you not ? " 

" Yes, I think I am ; I never feel so tired now 
as I did in the winter. How strange I've never 
thought of it before ! and I ought to have been very 
thankful." 
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"Yec, indeed tdb ob^; and it isii\ loo kie 
to tie fio cov — sot al aD too kte ... Linie^ 

OQT dbild^ do TOO think Tear xkev strengfh idO 
belp Tou to bear nev Bornnr — or, nther, an oU 
conxnr vitli nev pain in it ? — if not, remember that 
more and higgler strength mar be had for the 
aaking.^ 

** What are jon thinlring of. Miss West ? — what 
are yoa gmng to tell me? Oh! don't keep me 
in aoapenae; only tell me that it isn't anything 
about — abont Frank Baithwaite. I can bear any- 
thing else/' 

**li is about him, Lizzie, and it is something 
that will be rery hard to bear; but yon will bear it 
brarely, won't yon, for your mother's sake and tot 
mine ? " 

"I will try — ^yes, I will try; but I want — ^I 

want • • • 

I neyer knew what it was that Lizzie had wanted 
just then. She slipped from her seat on the root of 
the sycamore — slipped down till her head rested 
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on my arm, and I saw that on her ashen-grey face 
was the same look that I had seen when we m8t 
Frank Raithwaite on the day that we went to the 
Espe House. I think she was not quite uncon* 
scions, but she remained motionless for some time ; 
— so still and pallid she was that I grew afraid, and 
placing her on the grass, I ran across the meadow, 
down by the side of the gill, and filled my hat with 
water. When I returned Lizzie was lying just as 
I had left her; but aftet I had bathed her face a 
little while she revived, and she was stronger and 
calmer by far than I had expected she would be. 

" I am so sorry,'* she began, — " so very sorry. I 
must have given you such a great deal of trouble — 
and I knew all you were doing, but I couldn't speak." 

"Never mind the trouble, Lizzie. Are you 
better?" 

" Oh, yes, much better, thank you. • . But 
tell me, Miss West, — ^tell me what you were going 
to say before. I will be quite good now." 

Knowing that the blow must come, and that 
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suspense would only be torture, I told Lizzie — told 
bfir all that I had learnt from Dayid Baithwaite in 
the afternoon. I had put my arm round her, she 
held my hand tightly in hers, and I could hear her 
restrained breathing, and feel the heavy unequal 
throbbings of her heart quite distinctly. I made very 
little effort to alleyiate the pain I was causing : I did 
not try for one moment to make her believe that I 
thought her sorrow no sorrow at all. I think she 
felt this, and was grateful for it. She seemed to 
know instinctively that I understood her and sympa- 
thised with her. 

When she had heard the worst she still 'sat in 
silence ; but after a time, much to my satisfaction, 
hot tears began to rain down upon my hands. An 
undefined fear that had possessed me was quieted 
at once, and I waited patiently till she could " give 
sorrow words." I had to wait some time — ^to wait 
till the last sweet songs of the birds in the gill were 
hushed into silence, till the moon rose over Barton 
Head, and till the valley below and the hill- side 
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meadow where we sat were flooded with her silvery 
light. ■* 

Very gentle^ very pathetic was Lizzie's voice 
when she spoke. 

" I won't ask you who told you about it, Miss 
West," she said. " You would never have repeated 
it unless you had been quite, quite sure, would 
you ? " 

'' No, indeed, Lizzie ; if there had been any 

possibility of its being untrue, or even doubtful, I 
should never have mentioned it." 

"And you think there can be no mistake? — I 
mean the person who told you was quite certain ? " 

" Yes, Lizzie, quite." 

Then came another pause, which was broken by 
half-suppressed sobs, and indistinct words of which I 
could not even guess the meaning. Presently, her 
grief grew less wild, and between fitful bursts of sobs 
and tears, she uttered sorrowful little plaints that 
touched my heart with a touch that was like 
pressure on a bare nerve. 
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" Have I been wrong, Miss West, — have I ? 
But I couldn't help it ; — ^I never knew when or how 
I began to love him. I didn't love him at first — 
not till long after he said he loved me ; but I liked 
to be near him, — I liked to be loved. And then he 
made me love him. . • And oh ! ;on will never 
know — ^no one will ever know — how much I've loTed 
him. When I thought his love for me was gone, I 
could think of nothing else night or day, night or 
day. I never slept — never. I did nothing but long 
for the old, old love that I thought would never come 
back. Oh, you don't know what it is to long for 
something that's dead, and will never come to life 
again ! . . And then it did come to life again, 
or I thought it did : and I've been so glad that I've 
cried at nights for joy — cried for the joy of thinking 
what a happy life mine would be. . . And now 
you say it isn't for me, it's for Miss Edwards. I 
don't want to hate her, indeed, I don't. She's both 
good and clever, I know, but she'll never love him 
as I have done — as I do yet ; she can't do that— 
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nobody can ! Oh, Frank, Frank ! I would rather 
you had killed me— killed me with your own hand 
this very night! . . Oh, Frank, come back to 
me ! I never told you how much I loved you. I'll 
tell you now, if you'll only come." 

For some time Lizzie talked of things like these, 
and then once more she grew calmer, and listened 
to me, and bore patiently with my efforts to comfort 
and soothe her. My task was not an easy one. Besig- 
nation and submission were only words to Lizzie 
Dent : not duties, still less feelings. She had heard 
of them as one hears of strange dialects of foreign 
languages — things not necessary to be comprehended 
except by the few who choose to turn aside and 
make special studies of them. Her heart's cry was 
the natural "spare, oh spare! — ^give, oh give!** 
Benunciation and even acquiescence seemed like 
very grand, very great, but very far-ofif virtues, 
unattainable by her. She could understand what 
it was to bear a sorrow dumbly, unresistingly, but 
I felt that I was wasting words when I tried to show 
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CHAPTEK V. 

A WARNING AND AN INVITATION, 

There are, I think, few feelings more difficult to 
analyse than pity. Most of us profess to know 
something about it ; some of us talk and write as 
if we understood it thoroughly ; but if I mistake not, 
genuine pity is a much rarer article than most 
people imagine. If we could take away from our 
feelings of compassion the selfish dread of seeing 
and hearing of painful things, and the dislike to 
having our minds occupied with trains of infelicitous 
ideas, I fear we should often be surprised to find how 
little of true sympathetic sorrow for others remains 
behind. 

I think I can say truly that my pity for Lizzie 
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Dent was free from selfishness during the first days 
of her sorrow ; but indeed it could hardly have been 
otherwise. Sad it was to see her relapsing into a 
state of quiet, settled hoplessness. To watch the 
wistful expression come over the fair little face ; the 
heavy, languid look — telling of tearful, sleepless 
nights, come into her eyes ; to hear her voice so 
rarely, and then to be grieved by its low, plaintful 
tones ; and to see her daily life again becoming a 
weariness and a burden to her. I had expected all 
this, but I did not on that account feel the less regret 
when I saw it. 

But as the days lengthened into weeks I began 
to doubt the nature of my compassion a little. The 
depression of the social atmosphere weighed upon my 
spirits; the dead beclouded calm paralysed energy 
and lowered vitality ; my health began to fail again ; 
and I accused myself of incapacity for sympathy with 
. monotonous suflfering. 

But much to my joy, I soon perceived that my 
distressing headaches 'and attacks of exhaustion were 
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truly '' blessings in disguise " as fieu: as Lizzie was 
eoncemed. Poor child ! I am afiraid she nnderstood 
the matter a little, and felt somewhat self-reproachinL 
It was touching to see how she strove to put on a 
smiling &ce; to speak quietly yet cheerfully; and 
to moTO about the little parlour with a step that was 
active and yet noiseless. A gentle, patient, untiring 
nurse she was ; and I think she would have forgot 
her own sorrow altogether if she could, but it had 
struck too deeply for that; and I knew well that 
the times when she strove most earnestly to hide 
it, were the times when the pain was keenest. 

Only once or twice during those days of weakness 
and prostration did Lizzie allude to her grief; and 
when she did so, it was with a strength and a 
calmness that I could not understand. Were they 
put on for my sake ? or were they feelings of genuine 
but mysterious birth, rising PhoBuix-like from the 
ashes of dead hope and happiness? I could not < 
tell, but I rejoiced to see them. 

One day — ^^it was when I was getting stronger-^ 
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we were sitting in the garden, in the "glamour of 
green leayes/' nnder the chestnut-tree that grew by 
the hedge. Lizzie was working ; I was reading 
aloud ; the birds were chirping in the branches 
overhead; the bees were humming over the flowers; 
sounds from distant harvest-fields came across the 
valley ; and presently a short, quick step was heard 
coming up the path behind the hedge. It was 
Mr. Stainton, Squire Middleton's steward. Coming 
through the little white gate he saw us at once. 

" Good day, ladies, good day," he said, stopping, 
taking off his hat, and bowing as gracefully as his 
short stature and high, stiff collar would permit. 

" Good day, Mr. Stainton. How is it we have 
not had the pleasure of seeing you sooner ? " I said, 
shaking hands with the dear, vain, pleasure-loving 
old man. 

"Well, you see, ma'am, we have been making 
a many alterations on the estate this year, the 
Squire and me — a many alterations. And the 
Squire is a gentleman whose character is slightly 
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deficient in what I may call self-reliance, ma'am— 
self-reliance. I shouldn't make the same observation 
to any one ; but I don't mind making it to you. 
Even to-day, I do assure you it was only with 
difficulty that I could make my escape — ^with great 
difficulty. But I felt very desirous to do so, if 
possible; not having seen you before during this 
visit. Miss West ; and wishing to see if you, Miss 
Lizzie, had done with a book I lent to you — a manu* 
script music-book. There is a fugue in it from 
a quartett by Mozart ; rather a rare piece, I believe ; 
and I wished to have Miss Edwards's opinion 
on it." 

" Is Miss Edwards at the Espe House? " Lizzie 
asked, quietly, looking a shade paler as she spoke. 

" Yes, Miss Lizzie ; I thought you would have 
known. She has been there some eight or ten days 
now, I believe — some eight or ten days. Why do 
you not come down of an evening, ladies ? you 
may be quite certain of warm welcome; and I do 
assure you our little concerts are quite charming. 
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You will not have bad an opportunity of hearing 
Miss Edwards play, Miss West?" 

" No ; but I understand tbat sbe plays unusually 
weU." 

"Well! sbe plays magnificently, ma'am — mag- 
nificently. I really don't know bow to describe ber 
playing — I don't, indeed; and, as you are aware, 
I am no bad judge of music — no bad judge. Half 
a lifetime spent in tbe best musical society of tbe 
city of York ; fourteen years, man and boy, a member 
of tbe Minster cboir; and, baring been favoured 

witb tbe friendship of Dr. B , is no bad training 

for a judge of music — no bad training." 

Lizzie went into tbe bouse for tbe book. Mr. 
Stainton watcbed ber attentively as sbe disappeared ; 
and tben, turning to me witb something of impres- 
siveness in bis manner, be said, — "Miss West, it 
doesn't do for people in my position to interfere 
with other people's affairs — ^to gossip, to meddle, 
to make mischief — it doesn't, indeed. 'See all 
and say nothing : ' that was my grandfather's motto, 
VOL. nr 83 
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and then my fiUher'a^ and now ii*g mine ; -and Wb 
a good one, too, for them that ean manage- it. I 
ean manage it in a general way, not always^ I don't 
want to just now. Miss Lizzie is a fayoniite ^f 
. mine, always has been; and, by saying 9ome(hing 
instead of nothing, I may q>are her a Iittle> — a little 
— ^well, what shall I say?— *a little annoyance. Bnt^ 
first of all, is it an impertinence on my port to^ask 
how much longer yon intend staying at Thorpe-Heaey 
ma'am ? " 

''Not at all an impertinence, Mr. Stainten* 1 
leave here three weeks to-day." 

*' Thank you. Miss West, — thank you; I was 
hoping you would be staying longer-*-! was boping 
so for Miss Lizzie's sake. I cannot speak definite^ 
— ^not at all definitely; but can you — ^will yon try 
to keep my little friend out of the way of ihe Espe 

House people? I mean, can you prevent her 

« 

seeing them except in your presence? I spoke 
inadvertently just now when I asked you to eome 
down of an evening for the sake of the music ; now 
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I come to think of 5t> air w(rald be better not to do 
go— much belJter not. - They 'have not met lately :^ 
I am aware of that; but it may be intended Uiat 
they -should meet — ^I do not say it is, but it may 
be.' I wish I could speak more plm^y I do, indeed, 
but I cannot,-*-! cannot, really. A!ll- I would like 
to say, ^I overheard ihe dther -evening*— overheard it 
in a conversation between Miss Edwards and Miss 
Spencer in the orchard at the Espe House. I must 
not repeat it, must I?"- 

" It will be better not to do so; and if you are 
really ansious ' about liizzie, perhaps I can relieve 
your mind a little. She' has be«Q ^aware of the 
engagement that ^xiets between Miss >Bdwaa!ds and 
Mr. .Frank Baithivaite fe-some time.** 

'^Has she. Miss West? has she retdly? I am 
^ad of that, very glad. But 'there is something 
more^ that I. would • have ^ 'said, l&at >! will say^ but 
don*t repeat it, ma*am ; don't, I beg of you 1 This 
togagement has, to a great extent, ^ been brought 
about by Miss Spencer; and she is not satisfied 
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yet ; not satisfied. She suspects it will cause Miss 
Lizzie a little — a little annoyance^ as I said before ; 
and Miss Spencer would like to have the pleasure 
of seeing signs of it. There, that will be 
sufficient; more than sufficient. I have said too 
much, I am sure; &r too much; and, oh dear, 
oh dear! what a strange old man I am. I never 
intended to say anything at all ; never intended it 
for a moment." 

^' You are quite safe, Mr. Stainton. I shall not 
betray you.'* 

"Thank you, ma'am, thank you; and, ah, un- 
fortunate, not another word I'm afraid. Here's 
Miss Lizzie coming back with the book. Thank 
you. Miss Lizzie, thapk you ; I hope you have quite 

done with it ? " 

» 

" Oh, yes ! Mr. Stainton, thank you for lending 
it to me. It's full of nice things. I only wish I had 
made more use of it." 

"Ah! you mustn't let your music go down; 
you mustn't indeed. Miss Lizzie. Nothing clears 
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the brain, and soothes the mind like music : as 
Addison says, — 

It wakes the boqI and lifts it high, 
And wings it with snbb'me desire. 

It is remarkable how the poets haye agreed in 
praising the * sweet power of music,' yery remark- 
able. From the time of the ancient ballad-writer 
who wrote this yery verse which I have copied here 
on the title-page of my manuscript book • • . There, 
that is it : — 

O heavenly gyft that rales the mind, 
Even as the steme doth rule the shippe ! 
O mnsicke ! whom the gods assinde 
To comfort manne, whom cares would nippe. 

From the time of that writer down to the present 
day, there is hardly a poet worth mentioning that 
has not said something worth reading on the subject 
of music. But I mustn't stay here quoting poetry. 
I have to call at the Espe House as I go through 
Bedhohn; and I must be home again before the 
Squire goes in to dinner; I must indeed. Good 
day, tadies, good day." 
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Lizzie stood by the little white gate watching the 
old man till he disappeared nnder the trees. When 
she sat down again, she was pale, rigid, and silent. 
She tried to work, but her needles broke, and the 
thread was not good. The work was laid aside, a 
few roses that grew near pnlled to pieces, and then, 
in a low, hesitating voice, she asked if I should like 
to go to the Espe House some evening ? 

" No, . Lizzie," I answered, "I think not; but 
surely you have no wish to go, my child ? " 

*' Yes, I have. Miss West ; I should like to go 
very much; only once, I should never ask to go 
again. Perhaps you can hardly understand me ; you 
don't know what it is to be amongst them all of an 
evening when they are so merry. If even one isn't 
quite happy oneself, it's nice to be amongst people 
who are; I went several times last autumn -when 
Miss Edwards was staying there; and I wasn't 
always so happy then as they seemed . to think I 
was; but there was a sort of pleasure ii! b^ing 
there that I can't forget; and I can't describe it 
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either; it was half:. a pleasure and half a pain; 
Bi^ yet I T^as always happier there tlian anywhere 
else. The fire was brighter^ and ihe room prettier, 
and the mosie was mearrier ; and there was more 
laughing and talking, there than at any other house 
about here. And ) then there was; something in 
their Toices, in their manner^ and something 
about all they said and did that was like — like a 
charm, or. like a dream, or a story in a book; it 
wasn't like real life. Oh ! I should like to go once 
again." 

/^But, Lizssie; if I were to tell you that I 
thought' it would not be good for you to go ; and 
to ask you to try not to think of going ; should you 
stiU wish it ? " 

*' I'm a&aid I should. I might not say anything 
more about it; but when I know they are all so 
happy all day long,, and happier still in the evenings, 
I can't help thinking about it, and wishing that 
I was happy too." 
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Poor child! poor little Lizzie Dent! Sitting 
there with the sunlight fisJling through the leaves 
upon your yellow hair, upon your tender little 
face with the sweet mouth and the violet eyes ; 
recalling bright glowing pictures that had passed 
away out of your sight for ever, and shrinking 
jfrom all thought of the dull grey future that you 
imagined was spreading out before you ; how hard 
it was for you to see the wisdom of it all ! You did 
not know that you were learning your life lesson : 
the one great lesson that should be the aim — and 
is sure to be the end — of all human experience. 



A few days later* Mrs. Featherstone's little 
basket carriage stopped at the garden-gate. Mrs. 
Featherstone had come to see if Lizzie and I would 
go over to Dales-End the following week. Her 
two daughters had come home ; they had left 
school altogether, and she was going to give a 
little party — " an out-door tea, and a dance on 
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the Iawn> or something of that kind/' she said 
with a pleasant comfortable smile. 

Lizzie was sitting by me. She blushed a little, 
looked pleased and thanked Mrs. Featherstone quite 
prettily. ** She should like to go very much," she 
said, " if only Miss West was strong enough." 

" I will take care of Miss West, Lizzie," said 
Mrs. Featherstone ; '' and I shall send Tom over 
with the pony-carriage for you ; and if you will be 
Tery good and stay all night, I will send you back 
the next day." 

This was a charming arribgement, and appeared 
all the more charming because of the warm-hearted 
natural manner in which it was made. I accepted 
the invitation as readily as Lizzie bad done 

"And haven't you been wondering why I've 
never been to see you before. Miss West ? " Mrs. 
Featherstone asked. 

"No, not at all; knowing that you were at 
Danesborough." 

" Oh ! then you did know it : I'm glad of that ; 
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I waa^> Afraid jbu Wouldn't. Dales<-End is such an 
out-of-the-way place, 'and we went so unexpectedly 
that I thought no one would know anything about 
it • • • But I must be going: you will excuse a 
short visit this time, won't you? I have to go 
round by the mill to order some flour. "Would, you 
like to come with me for a Uttle driye ? and you 
too Lizzie. I shall be so glad if you will. You 
could cross that little bridge aboye the waterfall, and 
walk back by the beckrside, couldn't you ? Or would 
that be too far for you, Miss West ? " 

I thanked Mrs. . Featherstone, and assured her 
that I could walk twice as far ; and just then Mrs. 
Dent came in. ; Presently Bessy followed with tea 
and cheese-cakes : and Mrs. Featherstone's visit was 
delayed considerably. It was almost an hour later 
when the pony'^carriage was brought round to the gate. 

We had a pleasant drive over the breezy hills, 
and^ through the shady hollows ; so pleasant it was 
that I felt half sorry when we saw the red-tiled roof 
of the water-mill between the trees. 
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" Then you will expect Tom on Tuesday after- 
noon, will you?" Mrs. Featherstone said as we 
shook hands at parting. '' I hope you will be quite 
well, and that we shall have fine weather. Good- 
by, Miss West ; good-by, Lizzie." 
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CHAPTER VI. 



MARCH EDWARDS. 



The Bhrill-sonnding clock in the miller's cottage 
strack six as we crossed the little wooden bridge 
over the stream above the waterfiEdl. The cottage 
door was open; ducks and chickens were walking 
in and ont with a nonchalance that was surprising* 
Children were playing on the green slope between 
the garden hedge and the stream. The miller's 
boy was nnyoking a pair of dappled grey horses 
that might have served as models for Bosa Bonhenr. 
Above the bridge^ tall trees were swaying to and fro 
against the sky; all round the dark foliage was 
surging in the breeze. Sycamores overhanging the 
cottage roof; elms behind the stables and waggon* 
sheds that were clustered near the brook ; oak trees 
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growing out of the edge of the rock oyer which the 
stream fell into the hollow below ; the green branches 
on one side glittering with the spray thrown upward 
by the force; and on the other side^ wet with the 
droppings of the hnge wheel that was taming slowly. 

Crossing the bridge we tamed down the rocky 
path behind the mill, and sat for a while on some 
moss-covered stones by the beck side. Just below 
the waterfall we were. We could see the white 
stream rqshing down, and the foam rising against 
the dark brown and green and purple rock behind. 
Above the roar of the force we could hear the sounds 
of life from the cottage — the laughter of the children, 
and the clatter of the waggons and horses. The 
trees overhead screened us from the August sun — 
hot and overpowering even at this hour of the day. 
The beck at our feet went eddying and rippling 
and flashing away, till the dark, blue-green foliage 
arching over it lent something of mystery to its 
disappearance. 

Sitting there, surrounded by the scenery of the 
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lovely glen inhere Thoipe-Houe mill stands^ my 
imaginatian took a wide flight. I thought of hot 
dasty cities ; of narrow streets and tall houses ; of 
olerks jnst leaving dingy counting-houses, going 
home (?) perhaps to dingier lodgings'; x>f mill* 
hands passing in crowds from close factories, from 
the deafening whirr and the smell and the steam 
of machineryi into noisy, dirty lanes and alleys ; J9f 
people with toil-worn faces> and -meaxj, drooping 
figures, to Yfbom one hour's vest under the trees 
by that little brook would have given deeper in^ 
draughts of new thought, higher aspirations 'lifter 
the good and the beautiful, and stronger faiUi in 
the compensation yet to be meted out to them in 
large measure, than ever they find time or inspiration 
even to dream of in their toilsome ciiy life. 

So absorbed I was in thoughts like these that 
I was forgetting that I was not alone. Lizzie 
reminded me of the £Etct. 

*' Shall you really like going to Dales-End next 
week. Miss West?" she said. 
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"Yes, Lizzie, reaUy^ You will lik^ it too, 
won't you?" 

'* Oh, yes ; veiy much indeed. I knew that 
E!ate and Emily Featherstone were coming home 
this ihalf, and I've been wondering if — ^if wo should 
be friends ? " 

" Why ? you always have been friends, haven't 
you ? " 

"Yes, but not intimate friends, because we 
haven't seen much of each other since we were 
children. I've only met them once or twice each 
Christmas and midsummer. And ihey* are younger 
than I am : Kate, the eldest, is only eighteen. And 
then you know Mr. • Featherstone is a gentleman- 
farmer, not a tenant-farmer, -like my &ther; and 
I was afraid the girls might — *might not care to 
keep up the friendship now they've left school. I 
should have been quite sorry if <they hadn't: they 
are so nice, both of them." 

"Tom is older than the girls, isn't he?" 

" Oh, no ; he's younger than Emily ; a year 
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yonnger^ I believe; so he'll only be sixteen. He 
has been at school near Bipon^ and he's going to 
Shrewsbury after Christmas. He wants to go into 
the army when he's old enough." 

'^And does Mr. Featherstone approve of his 
wish ? " 

" Yes, I think so : but— but " 

"But what?" I said carelessly, wondering why 
Lizzie hesitated to answer such a simple question. 

" Look, Miss West, — look down the path ! " she 
said, in a low hurried voice; and, as I turned, I 
saw that her face was pale and nervous-looking, and 
that her lips were colourless. Her eyes were fixed 
on something in the distance — a group of figures 
coming up the road. All colour and glitter and 
noise they were, so it seemed to me. 

" Who are they, Lizzie ? " 

"Frank Baithwaite and Miss Edwards, and 
Mrs. Baithwaite and Miss Spencer. That is Miss 
Edwards in the green silk dress and white bonnet." 

They were coming nearer, but apparently they 
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had not yet perceived us. Lizzie recovered herself, 
looked eagerly round, and half-rose as if to escape. 
" Sit down, Lizzie," I said, rather sternly, — " sit 
down, and keep very quiet." The colour came back 
to her face more rapidly than I had wished or 
expected. She looked up at me wonderingly, and 
then bent over my hand and kissed it. I was 
pleased that Lizzie understood me. 

The laughing and the chattering seemed quite 
close to us now. Suddenly they ceased : we were 
discovered. A minute later Mrs. Baithwaite was 
introducing Miss Edwards, Frank was shaking 

T 

hands with Lizzie, and then they all sat down — 
Mrs. Baithwaite on one of the mossy stones. Miss 
Edwards 'and Miss Spencer on th^ sloping bank 
of the stream, and Mr. Frank on the stump of 
a tree. 

This, then, was March Edwards of whom I had 

heard so much — this tall, well-made, well-dressed 

woman who was sitting on the grass just opposite 

to me. I hardly know how to describe my first 

VOL. II. 89 
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impressions of her. Mrs. Dent had said she was 
handsome. This she was not; hut iliere was a 
completeness and a plenitude of health and strength 
about her that produced much the same effect as 
physical beauty. She was conscious of these advan- 
tages^ and she derived ease of manner,, self-pos- 
session, and an evident feeling of ascendancy &om 
the consciousness. Her face was not a common one. 
Her features were large and expressive — e:q)ressive of 
designing power, and of will strong enough to cany 
out design; her eyes were grey and penetrating ; her 
mouth was large, well-cut, and might have been 
pleasing but for the doubtful meaning of her smile. 

*' We called at Thorpe-Houe," Mrs. Eaithwaite 
began, when the formalities were pver ; " but Mrs. 
Dent couldn't give us any information about you. 
It was fortunate that we thought of coming up 
here." 

" Very fortunate, indeed," Amelia Spencer said. 
'' Not a day has passed since March came that she 
hasn't talked about coming up to Thorpe-Houe. I 
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do belie Y69 Miss Dent, yoa must have fascinated her 
in some way when she was. here last antumn." 

March Edwards darted a warning glance at the 
speaker, and then turned to Lizzie. 

" I hope you are stronger than you have been. 
Miss Dent. I am sorry to hear that your health has 
been so yafiable of late.'V 

'' Thank you. I am quite well now," Lizzie said. 

The root of the tree on which Frank Baithwaite 
sat grew put of a rugged little hillock just above 
where Lizzie was sitting. He turned — apparently 
without intending it — as she spoke, and looked at 
her with eyes that were full of real tenderness. I 
can hardly say why or wherefore, but, for a moment, 
I half pitied him. 

Again Amelia Spencer began to shoot tiny arrows 
poisoned with weak solutions of irony at Lizzie Dent. 
I was talking to Mrs. Baithwaite, and could not 

« 

either hear or understand all that was passing 
amongst the younger people ; but I heard sufficient 
to arouse my indignation. 
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At last, by dint of effort, I succeeded in making 
the conyersation general. I asked of Miss Edwards 
information concerning the number of yisitorB at 
Danesborough ; the music at the Pavilion ; tbe 
concerts at the Spa Saloon ; and the &shions on 
the Itah'an Terrace. I deferred to her opinion of 
the last new waltz; to Mrs. Baithwaite's knowledge 
of human nature in general, and at watering-places 
in particular ; and to Miss Spencer's taste in dress. 
Lizzie began to look bright and interested. I began 
to feel self-satisfied. 

But my satisfaction was short-lived. There was 
a pause in the conversation ; Miss Edwards looked 
expressively at Amelia Spencer, and then at Frank. 
Amelia understood what was required of her, and 
broke the silence. 

*^Mr. Frank Baithwaite, are you aware that we 
have come all the way from Bedholm with a special 
purpose ? '' she inquired. 

" Yes, Miss Spencer, I am." 

" Then may I request you to indulge yourself 
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with a saunter up the wood for half-an-hoor, 
or so?" 

" I don't see the force of your request." 

"Don't you? — you'd better ask March to open 
jour eyes." 

March Edwards smiled. 

" I suppose it is the custom of the country for 
a gentleman to have a lady's request explained to 
him before he thinks proper to grant it ? " she said, 
pulling some oak apples from an overhanging bough 
as she spoke. 

Frank looked somewhat perplexed at this speech, 
fidgeted with his new gloves for a few minutes, 
and then rose up to obey. Not at all sulkily he 
went off« 

" Being an interested party I thought I should 
have been allowed to remain," he said, laying his 
hand on the top of Miss Edwards's new white bonnet 
for a moment as he passed. 

What was coming next ? I hardly knew whether 
to feel amused or alarmed ; for I saw that none of 
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the party were quite at ease; Mrs. Baiihwiaite 
looked confused ; Miss Edwards played with the oak* 
apples; Lizzie's colour came and went rajadly; and 
Amelia Spencer put on a look that was altogether 
unintelligible. I saw, howeyer, that she had been 
elected spokeswoman. 

Pretending to be anxious that Frank should be 
fiedrly out of hearing, she stood in: the * pathway- 
. watching him till he had disappeared behind ihe^ 
mill ; she came back with a smile on her lips, uid 
placed herself nearer to Lizzie than she had been' 
before. 

"I suppose," she began in a low, unpleasant 
tone — "I supnose it is hardly necessary to inform 
you, Miss Dent, that something is going to happen 
at the Espe House very soon ~ something very 
interesting." 

" I don't know of anything," Lizzie' said. 

" Don't you really ? And you can't guess ? " 

" Yes, I think I can guess." 

Lizzie spoke very quietly ; her mouth quivered 
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a little^ and she looked ratiier paler than she had 
done ; but there was something in the expression 
of her fa.ce just then that calmed all my fears 
for her. 

''And what should you guess. Miss Dent?" 
Amelia Spencer asked in the same disagreeable voice. 

'' WiU it not be better for you to spare me the 
trouble of guessing?/' 

*' Oh, yes ; certainly, if you prefer it ; but I 
always think there's such fun in carrying on a little 
mystery. Not that there is any real need for being 
mysterious in this case, is there, March ? " 

" Not any, that I am aware of." 

'' Well, then, the fact is. Miss Dent, that Frank 
and Miss Edwards are . going to be married early 
in September, and we want you to be one of the 
bridesmaids. You can't refuse — you can't, indeed/* 
she said, imagining, probably, that the change on 
Lizzie's face betokened refusal ;/' it's all. arranged 
now, and we can't do without you.. ^ The wedding 
is to take place at Danesborough; and you are to 
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go over with me and the two Miss Houghtons the day 
before ; and we want yon to go into Pennerby with 
us to choose the dresses some day next week. Now 
do say you will; only think of the fun we shall 
have." 

*' I should like to go. Miss Spencer/' Lizzie said 
calmly, ** but I can't give you an answer till I've asked 
my father and mother." 

"Can't you, really?" 

"No, certainly not." 

"Then when will you let us know? . . . 
Hadn't we better walk down with you now^ and 
help you to persuade them — that is if persuasion is 
necessary ? " 

" Thank you, I think my mother wouldn't like 
that : she will want to talk it over with father. They 
don't like me to go away &om home." 

" What nonsense, what absurd nonsense ; but 
I shall not rest till I've made you promise. It 
won't be half the fun without you." 

Lizzie looked surprised : it was strange that she 
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should have so suddenly become necessary to Miss 
Spencer's happiness. 

" Perhaps you could give us a decisive answer on 
Tuesday?" Miss Edwards said. "We shall meet 
you at Dales-End, shall we not?" 

''Yes. Are you going to Dales-End?" 

" Yes : only imagine that, Miss Dent," Amelia 
Spencer said. " It surprises you, doesp't it ? And 
the best of the joke is, that we have strong suspicions 
that our absence would be more desirable than our 
presence. But, as March says, that only adds 
piquancy to the thing." 

"But they wouldn't have asked you if they 
hadn't wanted you to go." 

" They didn't ask us, my dear, it was Mr. 
Featherstone. We met him in the market-place 
at Pennerby on Saturday. David was with us, and 
Mr. Featherstone has wonderful opinions of David, 
and he couldn't ask him without asking the fonuly. 
Mr. Featherstone is a man who would invite half 
the district and forget all about it the next minute, 
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jon know, Madame is not like that. Madame is 
a person who has * views ; ' wonderful views they 
are^ some of them : and when we met her a few 
minutes afterwards and told her how delighted we 
were^ it was as good as a play to see her turn crimscm 
with vexation." 

" And how did you know that we were going ? ** 
Lizzie asked* 

" How did we know it ? well, we didn't know it, 
we only guessed it^ We hinted something to Mrs. F. 
about staying all night, and she said she had only 
two spare rooms, and she was reserving them for 
an invalid lady and a young friend from a greater 
distance. Guessing was easy after that." 

Frank Baithwaite reappeared. He made no 
comment when Amelia Spencer complained loudly 
of Lizzie's obstinacy, and I fancied that a shade of 
depression had come over his face while he had been 
away. As we walked down the gill it appeared to 
deepen: he was silent and absent; and when we 
separated, I saw, as he shook hands with Lizzie^ 
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that their eyes met for an' inBtant ;* and that in^ hiB 
the same egression was visible that I had noticed 
before. Again a feeling came over me that was 
ahnost pity. 

Lizzie and I were alone once more. She looked 
pale and weary, but she did not wish to go into the 
honse, she said, as we went np the path to the 
little gate. 

" Will you go into the home meadow for a little 
while, Miss West ? '* she continued^ " We could sit 
under the hedge, and I want to talk to you, to ask 
you about all this — this weariness." 

" Talk to me just as you would to an elder sister; 
Lizzie^ I will help you if I can. I think you have 
been quite a brave girl to-day." 

''Do you?" she said, looking surprised 9sA 
pleased. ''I am glad of that. But I am i^id 
you would think I was wrong in wishing t& go to 
the — to Danesborough. I have been considering it 
over as we walked down the gHl, and I know -neither 
father nor mother will like it, though, perhaps> they 
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would let me go if I seemed to wish it very much ; 
and I thought I would ask you. If yon think it 
would be better not to go, I won't trouble them. 
I'll irrite a note to Miss Edwards to-morrow; so 
that they won't have to say anything about it on 
Tuesday," 

'^I think that would be the very wisest thing 
you could do, Lizzie. You are going to be quite a 
sensible little woman." 

'' You don't think I ought to give up Dales-End 
because they are going, do you ? " 

I hesitated a moment. When Miss Edwards Had 
announced in the wood that they were to be of the 
party, I had at once made a mental resolution to 
dissuade Lizzie from going if possible : I re-con- 
sidered the matter now. Lizzie had shown signs of 
greater strength and self-control than I had given 
her credit for possessing. Her wish to go to Dales- 
End was strong and natural. Her going there would 
do a good deal to further her acquaintance with 
Mr. Featherstone's daughters — an acquaintance that 
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might wean her thoughts from the Espe House and 
its inmates more effectually than anything else would 
do. And the party would probably be so large that 
she would be able to avoid anything like repetition of 
what had passed by the waterfall. I weighed these 
things well; placing nothing more than a vague 
feeling in the opposite scale; and yet the balance 
was so nearly equal that I could come to no decision. 

" Would it not be better to wait awhile before 
making up your mind, Lizzie ? " I said. ^' I can see 
very little reason why you shouldn't go myself; but 
perhaps when your mother knows that the Baithwaites 
are going, she may think that you would be as well 
at home." 

" Yes, it will be better to see what mother says : 
she always knows what's best I think . . . Shall we 
go in now, Miss West? I haven't tired you, 
have I?" 

'' No, Lizzie ; not at all ; but I am quite ready 
for my tea." 
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That eyening, just after I had gone apsturs, I 
heard a low rap at the door of my room. . It was 
Mrs. Dent^ and she looked troubled. 

** You'll excuse me comin' in now, ma'am, won't 
you ? I wanted to see you before I went to bed to 
ask you what you thought o' Lizzie's goin' to this 
party at Dales-End. We've been talkin' about it i' 
't kitchen, Isaac an' me, an' we can't agree at all* 
We hayen't said nothin' to Lizzie yet, but Isaac 
knows 'at she wants to go, an' he won't hear o' my 
sayin' nothin' to hinder her. I can't bear to think of 

« 

her goin'j Miss West. I couldn't afore I knew 'at the 
Baithwaites would be there ; an' I dread it stiU more 
now. Do tell me what you think about it, ma'am ? " 

" Well, I hardly know what to say, Mrs. Dent. I 
shouldn't like to persuade you against your will ; but 
it seems to me that there would be very little to fear 
in letting her go. I shall be there, you know ; and it is 
not as if she were a strong-willed, independent sort of 
girl. She will be sure to do anything I ask her to do." 

"That's true, quite true; an' if it hadn't beeij 
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for other things^ I should have been the last to want 
to keep her at home; for I always say that she 
doesn't get half enough o' pleasure for a girl of her 
age. An' it isn't altogether on account o' the 
Baithwaites 'at I dread her goin'; I should hope 
she's both pride enough an' sense enough to know 
how to treat him. I can't tell what it is exactly; 
that is, I can't make other folks understand ; but 
I've felt a kind o' fear an' tremblin' ever since 
Mrs. Featherstone went away ; as if something wa^ 
coming upon me 'at I can feel but can't see. An' 
mebbe you'll think it's silly, Miss West, but I've a 
deal o' faith in dreams — a deal o' faith I hev', an' I 
don't see . how anybody 'at reads their Bible, an' 
believes it, can help thinkin' 'at dreams often has 
more in them than people credit nOw-a-days. An' 
I've had some strange dreams lately, very strange; 
my poor old mother would ha* shivered to hear me 
tell of them. But perhaps you would rather I didn't 
say anything more about them now, Miss West. I 
don't know whether you're of a timid natur' ; it isn't 
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good for people 'at is, to hear o' things like that 
at night/' 

** But I am not at all of a timid nature ; and if 
your droams trouble yon, perhaps you will be able 
to forget them more easily when you have told them/' 

''It isn't a great deal 'at I can tell, for most 
nights I've gone on dreamin' strange, wild sort o' 
things without either end or beginnin'; an' thai 
made it more remarkable when a clear dream did 
come; an' I had one last week for three nights 
runnin' so clear an' nateral 'at it was just like 
wakin'. I seemed to know all the while 'at it was 
night-time ; a bright moonlight night, so light 'at I 
could see to wash as well as if it had been midday. 
An' I thought I was washin' in the beck, washin' 
great pieces o' new white linen, yards an' yards' 
long : an' I had a clothes-basket with me, an' when 
it was full I carried it up the gill, an' spread the 
linen on the grass in the home-meadow. An' then 
when the basket was empty I took it to the hedge- 
side, an' the hedge was like a sheet o' driven snow 
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with clusters o' great white roses ; such roses as I 
niver saw nowhere^ eight ox ten in a bunch, an' 
growin' all. over the hedge o' both sides as fiEir as I 
could see. Then I thought I gathered some, an' 
filled the basket : it was soon full, an' I carried it 
back to the bottom o' the gill, an' emptied it into the 
beck, an' I could see them clusters o' white roses 
fioatin' away on the top o' the water as plain as ever 
I saw anything in my life. An' when I looked 
round there was another pile o' new white linen ; an' 
I washed that, an' laid it in the meadow, an' filled 
the basket with roses again just as I'd done before : 
an', everything happened just the same again and 
i^ain, till the meadow was white all over with the 
linen, as if it had been covered with one great sheet ; 
an' the moon was shinin' on it from the top o' the 
field to the bottom. But it wasn't only that I saw 
all these things, I felt them too. I could feel the 
wet linen, an' the basket edge, an' the pricks on the 
roses, quite plain; an' it isn't often 'at one feels 
things in dreams." 

VOL. n. 40 
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" No, it isn't, Mrs. Dent,'* I said : " and your 
dream was somewhat peculiar • • • And yet 1 
cannot say that I perceive any special meaning in it.'* 

''Well, as &r as that goes, I don't know 'at 
I do myself; but it left a feelin', an* feelin's is 
like burrs sometimes, one can't shake them off« 
Perhaps I shouldn't ha' minded it so much if it 
hadn't come three nights runnin' just the same; 
an' I'm afraid you'll hardly belieye it, ma'am, but 
I do assure jou 'at each mornin' when I awoke 
my arms ached as if with carryin' the basket. Never 
before have I had a dream 'at was so like wakin'." 

I tried to reason with Mrs. Dent, but it was 
difficult to find arguments equal in strength to 
her feelings of superstition ; and, after considerable 
effort, I succeeded in persuading her to try not 
to think any more about it that night. The next | 

evening I learnt that Isaac's wish and Lizzie's 
silence had prevailed ; Mrs. Dent had consented- 
that Lizzie should go to Dales-End. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 



AT DALES-END. 



It was a long drive from Thorpe-Houe to Dales- 
End — long and pleasant. The day was sunny and 
breezy; the road led over purple moors, through 
woody glens, by the river side, up cultivated slopes 
mapped out with green hedges, and plentifully varied 
with trees; and finally along the upland ridge 
to the pleasant well-kept farmstead. 

We were not the first to arrive. Old Mr. 
Stainton, five or six members of the Houghton 
femily, three odd-looking little girls from Pennerby 
— " the doctor's daughters," Emily Featherstone 
whispered — and a few other people, were already 
on the lawn. I went into the drawing-room to 
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rest a;while, and firom the window I wkw ipi& 
jdeasore how warmly Lizzie was wekomed by 
everybody. 

Then Mr. Featherstone came bnsding in, all 
smiles and welcomes and good temper. A true 
type of his class he was; uniting in his ehttneier 
the homeliness, the warmth of heart, the genimie 
hospitality of the northern fiEurmer, with something 
of the education and mnch of the manner of a 
thorough gentleman. He had come in to see if I 
cared to go- round the poultry-yard, he said, and 
would I go now or after tea? 

"Thank you," I replied. "I should like to 
go now ; " but as we stepped out through the 
window we found ourselves surrounded by so many 
people that immediate escape was impossible. 
Quite a large party went with Mr. Featherstone to 
inspect the silver-grey Dorkings and dark Brahmas, 
the Chittyprats and Bolton greys for which he 
was so famous. Amongst others who accom- 
panied him were Miss Edwards and Miss Spencer, 
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Frank Baithwaite and Lizzie Dent. Dayid had 
been obliged to go to Pennerby that afternoon. 

Mr. Featherstone was an enthusiast on the 
subject of poultry-keeping; and to those who were 
interested^ he dispensed information liberally. It 
was amusing to hear the variety of the questions 
asked; but from the practical "does it pay?" 
to the feminine "which is the prettiest?" there 
was no inquiry that the owner of Dales-End failed 
to satisfy. 

As we walked back to the lawn he continued 
the subject. 

"It surprises me/' he said^ "that the English 
farmer — especially the small farmer — should, as 
a rule, pay so little attention to the rearing of 
poultry. In the north of France the holder of a 
small farm often looks to his poultry-yard for the 
greater part of his profits; an Englishman in a 
similar position would laugh at the idea. And 
what is the consequence? simply this; that over 
three millions of English money goes into the 
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pockets of continental farmers every year for 
nothing but eggs and fowls. It is worth thinking 
of if the people who could remedy it only knew 
how to. think." 

As Mr. Featherstone concluded I turned^ to 
look for Lizzie Dent. She was helping Emily to 
re-arrange the tea-table under the beech-tree; very 
bright and very busy she was, and looking unusually 
well. She had taken o£f her hat, placed it in the 
branches behind, and the sun glinting through 
the trees, lighted up her rippling golden hair, and 
made the broad band of light-blue velvet seem in 
lovelier contrast than ever. For the rest of her 
toilette, perhaps it was quaint rather than pretty. 
Her dress was of some soft material of a light-grey 
or dove-colour ; it was made in an old-fashioned 
style, and round the neck and wrists she had put 
some broad frillings of soft white net. There was 
a wonderful air of "finish" and refinement about 
her; and altogether she reminded me strongly of 
an old picture that I had seen not long before : a 
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dreamy, haunting portrait of one of tbe^ beauties 
of a by-gone day. 

I was standing alone just then, half screened from 
the . others by a group of laurels. Kate Featherstone 
ai««,e,ed M. ..d bought . g.rf«. chair. 

"Will you come into the house and rest?" 
she said, "or would yo.u rather stay out-of-doors 
till tea is ready? it won't be long." 

"Thank you, I would rather stay here awhile; 
and will you please ask Lizzie to come here for a 
moment? I want to speak to her." 

Lizzie came tripping across the lawn, all smiles 
and radiance; but, when she came near to me, I 
saw that she was getting excited. I dreaded this — 
without evei^ acknowledging it to myself, I dreaded 
it more than anything. But I did not at first make 
any remark about it. 

" Lizzie," I said, " you are going to have tea out- 
of-doors, are you not ? " 

" Yes, Miss West ; all the young people are. 
You don't mind it, do you?" 
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''I don't know, Lizzie; when J am in-doocs 
and yon are outside amongst those people yon weie 
with just now, I feel as I imagine a hen mutt feel 
when she sees her duckling on the water." 

Lizzie smiled, knelt down on the grass feside 
me, and looked up with such a beseeching expression 
in her dark violet eyes that I knew a plea was coning. 

^* Miss West, don't ask me to go in-doors to tea, 
please don't," she said. *^ I know exactly what yon 
are thinking about : you are afraid they will peraoade 
me to go to the wedding after all, are you not ? bat 
you needn't have any fear of that ; they are offended 
because of the note I sent ; and they have scarcely 
spoken to me this afternoon. Miss Spencer is the 
most offended ; I don't think Miss Edwards minds 
it so much; at any rate, she is pleasanter; and Frank 
is just the same — no, not quite • . . Oh ! Miss 
West, Miss West, don't blame me — don't despise 
me ; but Frank Raithwaite loves me yet. I know 
he does : I can see it, and feel it. It is in his eyes 
every time he looks at me ; and he turns away and 
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begins to talk and laugh with March Edwards as 
if he wanted to forget me. And he can't —he can't : 
he will never do that — ^never." 

** Lizzie ! do yon know that this man of whom 
yon are speaking is to be married to another woman 
in less than a month from to-day ? " 

" Do I know it ? yes, only too well : it's that 
makes the bitterness of it. Bat it will soon be over 
— veiy soon. Miss Edwards goes back to Danes- 
borough on Saturday; and Erank is going away 
the same day — agoing to Gratton to engage a house, — 
they are going to live at Gratton, you know — and 
I don't think he will come back any more before 
the wedding. Oh, don't ask me to have tea in the 
dining-room, please. It's only for to-day, I shall 
never feel like this again. And I will promise you 
to keep away from them as much as I can ; I don't 
want to talk to them, only to see them. I am going 
to sit by Emily Featherstone at tea; and I will 
come to you afterwards. Please say that I needn't 
go in. Miss West." 



'^Jicsmidhmm smlL t^mOmxaL Iwmhnicsn, i£ jck 
Imi hma. di» man^ qEUiefe, hasm littift wammi. jok 
woe in the gzE die otfaflr d»v'' 

'^ Oolii jem? weU, I wiH tij to bs qmeter ; faat^ 
if I^PBieflotlaaf^iiiigmLtailring^ laiiaBidbetiiiiife- 
ing; and people waaid fiBU]f r was ilL" 

** I cbii't liBiit jo&iuit to ka^ andtsiQ^. Uzz^; 
]qf no mesa*; Imt tfana sas tsio 11175 of deoBg a 
thing; joa ItnawJ^ 

** YeBr yes, I knaw wiiet jobl meax ; and I wiSL 
tsj ta be good, to be ae cpxiefe as I was tiie otfaer 
day •> «^ «^ Bdty ]lCsB Wert, if joii zeaHy wiaii. 
it I will gD in with you now* Here's Kate Fesidker- 
atone eoming to teQ as that tea is lea^."^ 

^* Yon ahaH have your own way, my child ; cn^ 
ttind yon keep your promiaeSy and eaoie to me wbai 
tea i» o?er/' 

The tahle nnder the heedi-tree was near to the 
hooae — §0 near that the aonnds of mirth and en)0|y- 
taent were heard throng the qpen windows id the 
diningTOom qniie distinctly. We in-door peofde 



were a qaietet and a smaller party^ indeed^' so few 
we were in namber that the profusion of Mrs. Feather- 
stone's '^ tea " - table seemed almost absurd. But 
explanations followed in coarse of time. Mrs. Feather- 
stone had intended the out-door tea only for the 
younger ones^ and when she found that nearly all 
her guests preferred the beech-tree to the dining- 
room^ fresh arrangements had to be made — arrange'- 
ments that seemed to cause a good deal of confusion 
and not a little amusement. Plates for cold chicken 
and ham were presented at one of the open windows 
by Emily; Tom bounced in through another for 
pigeon-pie and salad; and Kate, in more decorous 
manner, came round by the door for fresh supplies 
of jam-tarts and cheesecakes, puffs and plum-cakes ; 
and Mr. Featherstone himself disappeared with full 
hands more than once. The two stout, rosy-cheeked, 
left-handed-looking maidservants appeared to have 
very little idea that anything more was required of 
them than heari^jr appreciation of the small jokes 
that were circulating between the parties. 
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I think Mrs. Featherstone felt not a little relief 
when tea was fEurly over. The tables were cleared 
qnicklyy the piano placed close by the drawing-room 
window, Mr. Stainton's violin-case and mnsic-book 
produced from the comer by the hall-clock^ and pre- 
parations for a coantiy dance were made. Lizzie 
kept her promise. She came to me, looking qnieter 
and sadder, and after standing* by the window a few 
minntes, she went away in a listless manner to dance 
with George Houghton. Then Eate Featherstone 
and I had a little struggle for the music-stool : Eate 
was defeated, and opened the dance with Mr. Frank 
Ilaithwaite. 

It was a pleasant scene — the sunlight and the 
trees, the broad lawn and the flowers, the happy 
faces and the bright ribbons, the music and the 
dancing ; Emily Featherstone, with her blonde curls 
and dress of light blue grenadine, *^ skipping down 
the middle, and up again, as wild as a March hare," 
to use her father's comparison; Miss Edwards, in 
her handsome silk dress and lace shawl, sailing 
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across the lawn in her stateliest manner^ and giving 
only the tip of her lavender kid glove to the bewil- 
dered-looking young lawyer from Pennerby, who 
was her partner in the dance; the doctor's little 
girls^ in white muslin and rose-coloured sashes, 

» 

rushing incoherently hither and thither ; Tom 
Featherstone " crossing hands " with a warm-look- 
ing lady in maroon-coloured satin ; Mr. and Mrs. 
Featherstone^ sitting with the few people who were 
not dancings in a shady comer of the lawn; little 
Mr. Stainton, standing close to the drawing-room 
window, half-hidden by the rose-bushes, and com- 
pletely absorbed in his violin. Never before or 
since have I met with such an accompanyist : his 
precision was something to remember. 

Till the end of the fourth dance I kept my place 
at the piano, and then gave it up to Kate. As I was 
crossing the lawn two unexpected visitors made their 
appearance — Archie Middleton, the Squire's son, a 
youth about seventeen, and a young man named 
Mr. Davis, who was reading with Dr. Famworth. 
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They had heard the masic as they rode along the 
top of the wood, they said, and feeling certain of 
welcome, they had ventured down. 

Mr. Featherstone's hearty greeting soon assured 
them that they had not acted under mistaken views 
of his hospitaUty, and before many minutes had 
passed they were provided with partners, and were 
keeping good time to Kate's inspiriting waltz. The 
waltz was followed by a quadrille. Lizzie did not 
dance this time : she sat by me on the edge of the 
lawn, watching the others. A strange look was 
on the child's face— a drawn, white, eerie look that 
was sad to see. 

"You don't intend to dance again, Lizzie?" I 
said inquiringly, after a long silence. 

" Only the last dance. Miss West. I have 
promised that — promised it to Frank Raithwaite." 

There was a determinate tone in her voice that 
prevented me from making any effort to induce her 
to break her promise. She sat silent — almost 
motionless. The music and the dancing, the 
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laughing and the flirtings ,went on. The quadrille 
came to an end^ another was formed. Archie 
Middleton crossed thiB lawn and asked Lizzie to 
dance^ then George Houghton came^ and after him 
Mr.. Davis, the .tall student; but Lizzie was too 
tired to 'dance any. more just then. She was going 
.to take a long rest, sh^ said, wearily. 

The twilight shadows began' to fall; a purple 
haze rolled up the river, hiding the trees on the 
other side of the dale; 30ft little winds swept over 
tiie lawn; bats began to wh^el about overhead; the 
outlines of the figures before us grew dim and indis- 
tinct; one or two guests from a distance began to 
talk of departure; the doctor's carriage drove up 
to the gate for the three little girls; stipper.waS) 
announced — ^nobody regarded the announcement ; 
March Edwards took Kate's place at the piano ; 
Mr. Stainton shouted /' Sir Boger de Coverley '*• in 
his loudest voice ; Frank Baithwaite came up in 
search . of Lizzie ; they went across the lawn 
together; the last dance begaui and, in the semi- 
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darkness and confusion, I lost sight of them 
altogether. 

Soon afterwards I went in-doors : the others came 
in by twos and threes, making the supper almost as 
interminable an affair as the dance. I waited long 
and anxiously for Lizzie to come in, but I waited 
in vain. Frank Baithwaite, Miss Edwards, and 
Miss Spencer appeared, and took their places at 
the table in high spirits; a few of the guests 
who had come in earlier, said ** good-by " all 
round and went away ; and then Kate Feather- 
stone and I went into the drawing-room. To 
my surprise we found Lizzie there alone. She 
was sitting p^e and quiet in a low chair by the 
table. 

"Won't you go in and have some supper, 
Lizzie ? " Kate said. 

*' No, thank you, Kate ; I don't want any. Have 
all the people gone ? " 

" Not quite all : Archie Middleton and Mr. Davis 
are coming in here, I believe ; and perhaps Mr. 
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Stainton and the Baithwaites too. They asked if 
they might stay for a little mnsic." 

Almost before Kate had done speaking the door 
opened; and Mr. Featherstone, Mr. Stainton, and 
the two young strangers came in. Presently Miss 
Edwards, Miss Spencer, Mrs. Featherstone and 
Emily followed ; last of all came Frank Baithwaite 
and Tom. We were quite a large party. 

Lizzie came round to the sojOa and sat by me. 
The piano was put back into its proper place ; 
Mr. Stainton's violin tuned afresh; and then the 
'' concord of sweet sounds " began. This was to 
me the most enjoyable part of the evening, and I 
enjoyed it thoroughly ; for it had not often fallen to 
my lot to hear such ^* drawing-room music " as I 
heard in that farmhouse in the Yorkshire dales. 

Mr. Stainton had spoken truly when he said that 
Miss Edwards's playing was difficult to describe ; it 
would indeed be difficult to find words to express 
the strength and variety of the emotions that she 
seemed to inspire at will. A subdued, spell-bound, 
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or haif-ttiMaed esfnamaa mm liaUft aa tiie five of 
almort erery listener in tiie room. 

ScMse iongs and giees fbllawed; Kate snd Mr. 
Daififl aaiigadtiet; and then Lizdewas a^ed toplmj. 
Siie ezeneed herself; she was tired, die sud; and 
•gBm Msrdi Edwards sst down to the piano. She 
placed a sonata by Moaart, and then one or two of the 
saddest and sweetest^ of Mendelssohn's Lieder ohne 
WorU» I missed something from the pbfing of these. 
' Mr. Stainton came ronnd to the sofik 

'' So yon are like Jessiea, Miss Lizzie ? " he said, 
with a smile on his kindly old &ce. 

''Jessica?" said Lizzie^ inquiringly. 

** Yes ; yon remember Jessica in the Merchant of 
Venice. Judging from your looks I am sure you 
might say with her, ' I am nerer merry when I hear 
sweet music;' and I might reply with Lorenzo, 
* The reason is^ your spirits are attentive.' " • 

Lizzie smiled^ somewhat drearily. I think she 
scarcely comprehended the old man. 

Soon afterwards the ciock m the hall struck 
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the hour of midnight. Of course everybody was 
astonished; nobody had any idea it was so late; 
music was such an entrancing thing. Why hadn't 
somebody reminded them of the time ? Ten 
minutes more were spent in apologies, prepara- 
tionSy and leave-takings; and at least another half* 
hour passed before Lizzie and I found ourselves 
alone in the pretty, comfortable rooms that we 
were to occupy. 

The house was an old-fiEishioned one ; the ceilings 
low, the windows small and numerouSi and the rooms 
one within another. Lizzie's room was beyond 
mine ; and long after we had said ** good night " to 
each other I could hear her walking slowly up and 
down. Then she paused and rapped gently at the 
door. '^ May I come in ? " she said in a low voice. 

^* Yes, come here and sit by the window : sit 
quietly till I have done reading. I shall not be 
long." 

May I look over your book ? " she said presently. 

'' Yes, Lizzie." 



tt 
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We read in silence for some minates. 



As I closed the book I saw ihat the strange 
expression, which I had remarked on Lizzie's fiioe 
before, had deepened. It seemed as if it were the 
expression of some thought or feeling of which she 
was only partially conscious; and she looked np 
at me with a qnestioning, bewildered glance, as if 
she would have asked me to help her to make oat 
the hidden meaning of the ordeal through which 
she was passing, or — had passed. Then she smiled 
— a sad smile it was — and she put out her hand 
to me with that languid, touching gesture which 
people in extreme bodily pain often use, craving for 
the indescribable comfort which is found in a loving, 
soothing, friendly touch. 

I sat with Lizzie's hand in mine some time, 
wondering how far I really understood what was 
passing in her mind. Lizzie was young. There 
is a strength and a beauty in the happiness of youth, 
and a keenness and a hopelessness in its sorrow 
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that one loses the power to realise to their fullest 
extent as one grows older. I felt that I did not 
lack sympathy — but sympathy is not participation ; 
and I knew that if I could Hot enter into her grief 
she might turn to me for help in vain. 

Then I remembered that all true sorrows, however 
diverse in nature and degree, have much in common. 
The sorrows of youth, of maturity, of age ; of mind, 
body, or estate — they come from the same loving 
Hand, they have the same purpose and meaning, and 
there is but one and the same Befuge from all. 
Thinking of these things, my difficulties vanished. 

'^ Lizzie, my child," I said, '' I am glad that this 
day is over," 

'^ I am glad, too, Miss West : it has been such 
a strange day. I have been trying to think what 
I had done that so much trouble should come 
upon me." 

''You do not think that trouble is only sent 
AS punishment for sin, do you, Lizzie?" 

** Yes, I do. I have always thought so." 
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*' Bat that is taking the veiy lowest view of it, 
my child. Sorrow has &r higher meanings than 
that." 

''Has ity Miss West? will yoa tell me about 
it ? will yon talk to me as yon did that evening in 
the home meadow ? I want to know — to learn what 
it all means. I have been wrong to-day — ^very wrong ; 
bnt I could not fight against my thoughts when 
he was there. I want to forget it all now if I can. 
I shall always love him^ but I don't want to think 
about him any more • • . Oh, Miss West! I 
never thought that heart-ache was a real pain — that 
one could feel it here, just as one feels pain of any 
other kind." 

Lizzie spoke quietly, but her pale lips quivered, 
and tears trembled in her eyes and in her voice. 

With the gentlest touch I could command, I tried 
to soothe away the remembrance of the cause of her 
grief, and to explain to her its use, and what might 
be its effect, how it might strengthen, purify, 
influence her whole future life. She listened eagerly 
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while I spoke, and the questioning look died away, 
and left calmness on her face. 

The night was passing on, but my work was yet 
unfinished. 

Something I had found to do — something so 
high, so holy, that, remembering my own unworthi- 
ness, I shrank from the effort. '* Who am I that I 
should dare attempt such things as these ? " I asked 
of myself. 

But, with a strength that was not my own, I 
spoke again — spoke of Oxie whose love and sympathy 
— if Lizzie could only once truly feel them — would 
soothe her aching heart, and satisfy its every need 
with a fulness, and a readiness, and a tenderness 
beyond the power of words to describe. The task 
was not at first an easy one. Lizzie had no doubts. 
From her childhood she had heard and read of Him 
who was crucified eighteen hundred years ago ; and 
she believed in Him — believed that He had chosen 
a suffering life to teach her how to live, and had 
died a cruel death that she might never die. All 
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this was comprehended in her pure and simple 
faith; bat, 

A Jesos with the poise of human life, 
The throhs of hnman feeling. . . . 

the living Christ, 

The youth, the man, all tempted, straggling, worn ; 

Him she had never seen. To tell her how and where 
she might find Him was what I strove to do. 

The time passed unheeded as we talked of the 
Man of Sorrows who bore oar griefs, lived onr 
life, and shared our nature. The face of the child 
at my knee was enrapt with wonder as I spoke of 
His Human Love, and the pain, the anguish, that 
must have come over His Human Soul when that 
love was made to add to the concentration of 
suffering that He endured. Then I read to her 
some parts of the history of those sufferings; and 
of some of the circumstances that preceded them. 
Of how there was one amongst His little band 
of friends whom He loved with a special love : 
thus seeming to sanctify for ever the natural 
feeling of preference, which is so strong, and adds 
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SO much to the joy and sorrow of human life. 
We spoke long and reverently of the Sacred friend- 
ship between Jesus and the disciple whom He 
loved, and who leaned on his Master's breast at 
that Last Supper. Full of comfort was the subject 
to me as well as to Lizzie Dent. 

Then I turned to some of the events that 
happened later on that Thursday evening so long 
ago ; and as I read, the gulf of years seemed 
narrowed to a span. It was no longer the dead 
far-off Christ of Whom we thought and spoke ; it 
was the living, suffering, betrayed, forsaken Friend. 

Thinking of some of liis sufferings, endeavouring 

partially to realise the awful weight of His anguish, 

mental and bodily, and remembering that to these was 

added prevision of every pang that He was to suffer 

between that hour and the hour wherein His last cry 
went up from the Cross, it seemed as if the saddest 

words that ever were written or uttered in human 

language were the words that were written of his 

closest friends — " And they all forsook him, andjled.*' 
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the room; a shower of petals from the Gloire do 
Dijon that grew as high as the window-siU came in 
at the same time. The air was musical with the 
matin-songs of the hirds that trilled and warbled 
from almost every bough. Beauty and sweetness, 
light and sunshine, was on every side. 

It was a morning on which to be glad — on which 
to feel that every chord of one's heart's music was 
ready to respond in strains of joy and harmony. I 
was surprised, disappointed, to find that all within 
me was silent and subdued. 

I was not sad nor downcast ; but a feeling of 
solemn reverence was upon me for which I could 
not account. The typical glory of the visible world 
was dimmed by shadows from the Invisihie. A 
sense of the nearness of '^ the things which are not 
seen " grew strong within me — ** dim inexplicable 
sympathies" stirred my spirit. A quickened pulse, 
an irregularly-beating heart, told me that I was 
"afraid where no fear was." 

I sat down to wrestle with these unwelcome 
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in the morning sun. A pair of huge red waggons, 
with gorgeously-painted vignettes of farm-life on the 
panels, were standing in the sheds. Dick was 
driving the cows up frpm the pasture to be milked. 
A stout ^iry-maid, in a linsey-woolsej petticoat, a 
short blue-cotton jacket, and a broad-frilled white 
cap, was crossing the yard with a pair of glittering 
milk-pails. Then I saw Emily Featherstone with a 
basket on her arm, going down by the holly-hedge to 
the poultry-yard. I thought I should like to go too. 

Before leaving my room I stood listening for a 
moment, wondering whether Lizzie was stirring. 
All was silent. I would not wake her, I thought. 
She was sure to be very tired. 

Not a little was Emily Featherstone surprised 
when I joined her in the poultry-yard. She was a 
bright, merry girl, full of fun and mischief, and she 
laughed and chatted unceasingly. Surely, I thought, 
the companionship of such a cheery little sprite as 
this must drive away these haunting shadows. But 
it seemed they were not to be driven away easily. 
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When I went back to my room, the inward " hush '* 
was as deep as ever. 

It wanted still an hoar to breakflEist time. I 
thought I should like to try a short breezy walk 
along the upland ridge at the back of the house. 
Yes, that would be the best thing, undoubtedly; 
and perhaps Lizzie would like to go too ; she must 
be awake by this time. 

Again I listened at the door of her room. I 
could hear no sound. How strange it was that she 
should not be stirring ! she was always such a very 
early riser when she was at home. Then I rapped 
gently at the door; no answer came. 

I cannot analyse or describe the sensations that 
came over me during the few moments that I stood 
hesitating as to whether I should go into Lizzie's 
room unbidden. Sufficient to say, that I felt utterly 
powerless to turn away unsatisfied. 

At last, obedient to a sudden impulse, I opened 
the door. 

Lizzie's room was smaller than mine, and there 
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was only one window in it — a low window, with a 
broad seat, shaded by curtains of white muslin. 
Lizzie was sitting on the window-seat, her hands 
lightly crossed on her dove-coloured dress, her head 
leaning in a wearied position against the thick side- 
wall; the white curtain drooping partly over her 
face, the sunbeams glittering amongst the loose 
wavelets of her golden hair, which had escaped from 
the band of light-blue velvet. The casement window 
was open. A white rose was waving to and fro in 
the mornings breeze. 

I crossed the little room reverently^ At that 
moment I knew not from whence came the strength 
and the calmness that stole over me as I drew the 
muslin curtain aside, and looked on the sweet, dead 
face of Lizzie Dent. The white-robed Azrael had 
passed me by very closely during the night I spent 
at Dales-End. 

/ 

THE END. 
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